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HE remarkable thing about Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain’s review of the financial situation in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday was 

the extent to which he- succeeded in impressing 
the House and inducing some members even on the 
Opposition side to believe, at any rate momentarily, 
that the financial outlook was really as rosy as he 
painted it. Disillusion came later, but not until a 
good deal later. As Mr. Chamberlain is not a Parlia- 
mentary hypnotist, the phenomenon can only be 
attributed to the very general sense of mystification 
which prevails inside, as well as outside, the House 
regarding the real character of the national balance- 
sheet, and to the fact that the Chancellor had to face 
no critic with the requisite knowledge and experience 
to expose the weak points of his picture. The figures 
which he offered the House were very sketchy, and the 
ordinary private member cannot be severely blamed 
if he paid more attention to forecasts than to facts. 
We should have thought, however, that the contrast 
between the Chancellor's speeches of August and 
October would have been sufficient to warn members 
against accepting the second, as they so largely did, at 
its face value. In August Mr. Chamberlain gave the 
House to understand that the country was heading 
for bankruptcy ; in October he asks it to believe that 
all is well and no fresh taxation will be required. And 
the only change that has occurred in the data in the 
meantime is the discovery that the deficit for the year 
will be more than 200 millions in excess of the Treasury 
estimate! It surely required no very detailed grasp 
of the figures to realise that there was somewhere a 
grave discrepancy. 








Even Sir Donald Maclean seems to have been rather 
at a loss; he observed the discrepancy, of course, but 
he did little to emphasize or elucidate it. The weakness 
of the Opposition which the Coalition Government 
has to face was more painfully manifest than ever 
before. In any previous Parliament in living memory 
such a financial statement would have been torn to 
shreds in a few minutes; or, more probably, no Chan- 
cellor would have dared to submit it. The promise 
that there would be no fresh taxation next year can 
only be described as the worst example this Govern- 
ment has yet offered of its readiness to subordinate 
national to party interests. There is not a serious 
economist, or even well-informed politician, in the 
country who does not know that the national finances 
can never be placed on a sound footing without fresh 
taxation. To promise immunity from such taxation, 
therefore, is a deliberate postponement of a duty which 
must be faced, and which ought to have been faced six 
months ago. Mr. Chamberlain has not only failed to 
do his duty, but, to meet the momentary exigencies 
of a Parliamentary crisis, he has sought to make it 
more difficult for his successor to do his. 


* * * 


The only passage in which Mr. Chamberlain 
approached the realities of the financial situation was 
that in which he promised that a Select Committee 
should be appointed to enquire into the question of 
reducing the volume of debt by means of “a special 
levy on wealth accumulated by reason of, or out of, 
or during, the war.’ He indicated that it was not a 
proposal which he liked, or of which he had any great 
hopes, and that if it were to be extended to include a 
general levy on Capital, he would resign rather than 
undertake to carry it out. As there are probably 
several hundred gentlemen even in the present House 
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of Commons who are no less competent than he to fill 
the office which he holds, the threat may be passed 
over and the appointment of the Select Committee 
accepted as a valuable concession. For we venture to 
predict that no Committee of reasonable financial 
competence will find itself able to recommend an attempt 
to raise any substantial sum of money by a capital tax 
on “ war profits.” We gave at some length last week 
our reasons for holding this view, and they were admir- 
ably summarised in a slightly different form in a letter 
from Professor Pigou, published in the T'imes on Monday. 
The necessity of distinguishing, on grounds of justice, 
between different classes of war fortunes is so obvious 
and the difficulties in the way of any such discrimination 
are so apparently insuperable, that any Committee of 
enquiry is likely to find itself forced either to consider 
the wider scheme of a general Capital Levy or else to 


recommend “ No action.” 
* x * 


The weakness, referred to above, of the Opposition 
which the Government at present has to face in the 
House of Commons—a weakness, by the way, due 
rather to the absence of outstanding Parliamentary 
figures than to any deficiency in the general level of ability 
or energy on the Opposition side—only serves to em- 
phasize the strength and ubiquity of the criticism with 
which the Government and nearly all its works are 
being assailed in the Press. Apart from the very 
explicable exception of the Daily Chronicle, there appears 
to be no newspaper of standing, either in London or in 
the provinces, that professes any sort of allegiance 
to the Government; and scarcely one which is not 
conducting a more or less active anti-Governmental 
campaign. Such an exhibition of unanimity is unprece- 
dented and very remarkable. It was doubtless the 
chief cause of the abortive revolts in the House of 
Commons during the first week of the Session, and it will 
be the cause of others, and sooner or later of one that is 
not abortive. Where is now that great access of prestige 
which the Government was supposed to have acquired 
over the Railway Strike? It is certainly not to be 
observed in Parliament, still less in the Press. Is the 
minority victory at Rusholme to be the only fruit of 
the “ Anarchist Conspiracy’? It seems, at any rate, 
truer to-day than ever it was that England does not 


love Coalitions. 
* % * 


The Russian military situation has developed very 
much on the lines which we suggested as probable 
last week. General Judenich’s attempt to capture 
Petrograd has failed. A very rapid success was his 
only chance from the outset. His forces, though well 
equipped, were small, and, if the Reds were allowed time 
to bring up reinforcements, the Whites were bound to 
be hopelessly outnumbered and probably out-generalled 
as well. For a few days the issue was in doubt, but 
this week the situation has definitely changed to the 
advantage of the Reds, and Judenich has been retiring 
rapidly on his original base. In the South the Reds 
are claiming victories all along the line, and it is clear 
that Denikin’s army has been driven back ‘and forced 
to abandon the most important of the gains—that is, 
the big railway junctions—which it had won during the 
past few weeks. Whether these events indicate the 
stabilisation of the military position on this front or 
whether they mark the beginning of the general retreat 


of Denikin’s forces which has long appeared to be 
inevitable before the winter, cannot yet be discerned, 
On both fronts the White failure is attributed to “ lack 
of assistance.”” Denikin expected assistance from the 
Poles, Judenich hoped, and formally appealed, for 
assistance from the Finns. And the reasons why, in 
both cases, no help was forthcoming were almost 
precisely the same. Finns and Poles were asked to 
give their lives for their hereditary enemies, the Russian 
reactionaries. They did not refuse, but they wanted 
their price, and guarantees that it would be paid— 
guarantees which were not forthcoming. 
* * + 

The Republic of Czecho-Slovakia celebrated its first 
anniversary this week. It may be true that, as the 
Times said the other day, the inhabitants of the new 
State can regard the occasion “ with pride and satis- 
faction.” Economically they are probably better off 
than anyone in Central Europe. But politically we 
suspect the prevalent feeling is anxiety rather than 
satisfaction. For a long time past the relations between 
the Czechs and the Slovaks have been, to put it mildly, 
not quite brotherly. Now, according to the latest 
reports, the situation is critical. As far back as May, 
1918, an agreement was concluded between the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties—or, rather, races, providing 
that Slovakia should have its own administration, its 
own parliament, its own language in the law courts 
and elsewhere. This scrap of paper, it appears, has been 
torn up by the Czechs. There is no “ Home Rule” 
Parliament in Slovakia. Instead the Prague Govern- 
ment has nominated 54 “Slovak representatives ” 
to take their seats among the 300 deputies at Prague. 
And of these “ Slovak representatives” the majority, 
it is alleged, are actually Czechs—one of them being 
Mile. Masaryk, the daughter of the President. Mean- 
while, amidst the protests of the Slovak independents, 
the Czech Government declares a state of siege in 
Slovakia and imprisons Slovaks who demand the 
carrying out of the agreement of 1918. This briefly is 
the Slovak case. There may be exaggerations, as there 
are in all the score or two of racial conflicts which are 
ushering in the Regenerated World. But there is matter 
enough to cause the gravest misgiving. The whole 
affair presents some remarkable parallels to our own 
troubles in Ireland—even down to the latest report 
that an independent republic has been proclaimed in 
Slovakia. The most striking point of difference is in 
the relative numbers of the populations: the Republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia contains 5} million Czechs, 3 million 
Slovaks, 3 million Germans, 1 million Magyars and 
800,000 Ruthenians. The statesmen of Prague have a 
difficult hand to play. 

* * * 

At last a definite date has been announced in con- 
nection with the ratification of Peace. It is hoped that 
it will take place on November 11th, the anniversary 
of the armistice, and will come into force as from that 
day. Many, however, of what should have been the 
most important immediate results of ratification will 
inevitably be postponed owing to the impossibility 
of getting the machinery of the League of Nations into 
operation until America has ratified both the Treaty 
and the Covenant. The conclusion of any peace with 
Turkey is also indefinitely postponed—until February 
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or March, 1920, according to Mr. Bonar Law—-since the 
Allies cannot even decide upon their draft proposals 
to be handed to the Turkish Government, until America 
decides whether she is prepared to accept any mandate 
in the former territories of the Turkish Empire. The 
delays which are preventing America from getting out 
of the war are as explicable as those which prevented 
her getting into it ; both indeed may be ascribed to the 
same cause. It is to be hoped, however, that they will 


not be as prolonged. 
* » * 


Sir Horace Plunkett’s comment, at the National 
Liberal Club, on the Government statistics of crimes 
attributed to Sinn Fein has drawn some hostile criticism. 


. He frankly laughed at the majority of the crimes, which, 


he declared, ‘‘ consisted of expressing political opinions 
unpalatable to the military authorities ’’ ; and, concerning 
the sixteen alleged political murders which have taken 
place, he observed that they were “not as many as 
might have been expected.” This seems to us to be 
a remarkable statement coming from a statesman so 
moderate, so balanced, so free from political passion 
as Sir Horace Plunkett. Few Englishmen realise the 
effect the continuance of the war against Ireland 
is having on the minds of the most ardent friends of 
England in that country. They see around them, as 
Sir Horace says, “‘ a regime which would not be tolerated 
for a moment by white people in any other portion of 
the British Empire.” That, and not any inclination to 
condone murder, is the explanation of Sir Horace’s 
censured statement. He sees in the rule of Lord French 
and Mr. Macpherson a master outrage which was almost 
bound to produce a crop of outrages on the other side. 
When Gladstone threatened to put Parnell in gaol in 
the ‘eighties someone asked Parnell who would take 
his place during his imprisonment? “ Captain Moon- 
light will take my place,” said Parnell, quietly. He 
said this, not as Captain Moonlight’s master, but 
as a statesman coldly aware of the inevitable results 
of a policy of continued repression. Criminal statistics 
are in certain circumstances even more damning evidence 
of the sins of the Government than of the sins of the 
governed. In well-governed countries, political murder 


is a rare disease. 
a ac * 


A new Coal Controller has been appointed in the 
person of a Mr. Duncan, a lawyer and lately secretary 
of the Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation. We know 
nothing of Mr. Duncan, who may happen to be an able 
and impartial man; but it does appear to us that the 
post of Coal Controller is not one which should, especially 
during the critical months to come, be filled by an 
unknown man whose experience of Labour matters 
has been gained in the capacity of an official to an 
employers’ federation. The miner members of the House 
of Commons have entered a strong protest, and have 
suggested that a training as lawyer and secretary to the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation hardly qualifies a 
man to control or secure the fullest output from the 
coal industry of the country. Mr. Bonar Law’s reply 
is that the Coal Controller is not concerned with output. 
We are almost disarmed by the ingenuousness of this 
reply; but surely it is clear that a system of control 
could hardly be more completely condemned than by 
the admission that its head official is not concerned 
With questions of output. If the Coal Controller cannot 


deal with output, the sooner we get rid of the present 
system of control and substitute a system which will 
look after output the better will it be not only for 
the miners, but for industry and the consuming public. 

* * * 


The American Labour situation grows steadily more 
threatening. Despite newspaper reports, there is no 
real evidence that the steel strike is collapsing, and 
every reason to believe that the full support now 
accorded to it by the American Federation of Labour 
will involve its continuance and even extension. The 
mine-workers are on the verge of their national stoppage, 
and despite the threats launched by the Government, 
have definitely decided to strike this week-end. The 
railway situation is not yet quite so acute; but the 
Chicago railwaymen are threatening immediate action, 
and the railway brotherhoods may at any time follow 
the miners’ lead, and declare for a national stoppage. 
The breakdown of the Government’s Industrial Con- 
ference has, of course, greatly increased the strain, 
and the state of feeling in the Labour Movement can 
be gauged from the distance to the left Mr. Gompers 
has already been compelled to travel. There seems 
to be a widespread feeling that this drift towards a 
great industrial struggle is not unwelcome to the 
reactionary employers, who appear to believe that, 
by forcing a conflict, they can break the power of the 
Trade Unions. It is too early yet to say whether, in 
its reply to the challenge of the employers, American 
Labour will continue to rely upon its industrial organisa- 
tion, or whether the result will be to secure official 
endorsement for the formation of a Labour Party, 
acting perhaps in more or less definite alliance with 
the farmers. Whatever happens, the situation in the 
United States is likely for some time to remain too 
unsettled for it to be possible to argue plausibly that 
our own labour troubles are leaving us behind her 
in the race of commercial reconstruction. 

* * * 


This week have taken place the “ national hearings ” 
of the wage applications put forward by the Trade 
Unions in the engineering and shipbuilding industries. 
Upon their result depends, in all probability, not only 
the chance of settling the ironfounders’ strike, but 
the chance of avoiding serious wage trouble throughout 
these industries. The building trades in the North 
have this week successfully negotiated one crisis ; but 
before the week is out, a similar crisis has arisen in 
the South of England. Meanwhile, the question of 
extending the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act 
still hangs in the balance, and the time of its expiry, 
unless it is renewed, draws near. The employers are 
insisting, as a condition of renewal, on the insertion 
in the Act of a clause making wage awards binding, 
with penalties, upon workers as well as employers, 
and are thus trying to convert it from a minimum wage 
law similar to the Trade Boards Act into a measure 
imposing Compulsory Arbitration. To this the Trade 
Unions have absolutely refused to agree, stating clearly 
that, even if it were done, it would not abolish strikes, 
but merely multiply strikes against the law. There 
seems to be a deadlock ; but it is clear that the Govern- 
ment cannot possibly plunge industry into chaos by 
allowing wage regulation to lapse suddenly at this 
stage. The only possible middle course seems to be 
the continuance of the Act, without amendment, in 
its present form. This will not completely satisfy 
either the Trade Unions, which want a firm guarantee 
against wage reductions, or the employers, who want 
Compulsory Arbitration; but it will have the effect 
of staving off a crisis and allowing time for further 
negotiation. 
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THE APPROACHING END 


HE House,”’ said Mr. Bonar Law, on Tuesday, 
“has got to make up its mind whether 
or not the kind of chatter outside—that 
this Government has lost the confidence of the country 
and the House—is true or untrue.” The meaning of 
the sentence is clear enough, so we need not criticise 
its grammar. The House was asked whether it was 
true or not that the Government had lost the confidence 
of the country. It replied, not indeed with one voice, 
but with two hundred and thirty three against sixty- 
three, that it was untrue, and thus placed on record 
the most palpable untruth that was ever told in unison. 
Where are we to look for anyone who has “confidence ”’ 
in the present Government ? Go to the manufacturer, 
or to the artisan, to the farmer or the farm labourer, 
to the landlord, to the “functionless rentier,” to the 
civil servant, or even to the “ profiteer,”” go to the 
City or the Temple or the clubs, or the servants’ hall, 
go anywhere, or to the House of Commons itself— 
where is a man or a woman to be found who will make 
a confession of political faith in favour of the Government 
we have to-day? We do not deny that such a person 
may exist. On the contrary, we are almost sure that 
he does—-probably in Oxford—and the fact that he 
does not make himself heard may reasonably be 
ascribed to the circumstance that he is too generous 
with his confidence in others to have any left for 
himself. 

Everyone knows, of course, that the reason why the 
House of Commons declared by its vote that the Govern- 
ment still possessed the confidence of the country 
was that it knew that it does not. It knew that if it 
dared to express the view of the country it would be 
sent to the country—an ordeal which even the most 
abject repentance would not enable it to survive. 
The “ coupon ”’ may be a poor thing, even an unwelcome 
thing, but after all there are a great many members of 
the present House of Commons who would be still 
poorer without it. Their plight is an evil one. Almost 
are they persuaded to endeavour to represent the people ; 
yet the people, they fear, will have none of them; 
and so they must go into the division lobby with 
Mr. Bonar Law. It would not be fair to say that they 
love Mr. Bonar Law or even that they respect him, 
but the inglorious truth is that they fear him. Is 
it possible to conceive a more impotent condition 
than that of going in terror of a gentleman of the 
calibre and moral distinction of Mr. Bonar Law ? 
Yet that is precisely the position of the majority of 
the Coalition Members of Parliament. They must 
answer the crack of his whip or fight losing elections. 
Many of them, through the ministrations of the popular 
Press, have lately found salvation; they see the 
‘wastrel’ Government almost for what it is; but 
they are as yet only neophytes and it is martyrdom 
that is asked of them. So the Government remains, 
master of a House of Commons which is almost as 
tired of it as is the country itself. Twice within the last 
seven days the House has surrendered against its own 
judgment and before these lines appear it will doubtless 
have surrendered again on the notable issue of extrava- 
gance. The hold which the Government has upon it 
is merely the hold of the blackmailer, but it seems to be 
none the less effective for that. 

We are not so cynical or so pessimistic, however, 
as to believe that such a hold can long be retained. 
The sole justification of representative institutions 


is that by their very nature they cannot for long resist 
popular pressure. To suppose that any Government 
can rule an elected assembly for an indefinite time 
merely by means of threats and tactics is to attribute 
to both a degree of moral independence and steadiness 
of aim which neither possesses. Theoretically, there 
is no reason why this Parliament should not last its 
full term and keep the present Government in power 
for another four years. Actually, we all know that 
that will not happen even though it be in the plain 
interest of those who have the power to make it happen. 
There are a thousand pit-falls. There will inevitably 
be a growing number of waverers and deserters from 
the Coalition ranks. Already there are signs of the 
disintegrating spirit of sauve qui peul, of an individual 
tendency to retreat which, if there were any first-class 
Parliamentarian on the Opposition side of the House, 
would soon be turned into a rout. Discipline can never 
be a substitute for loyalty in a Parliament any more 
than in an army. The effect of machine guns in the 
rear lasts only as long as the guns in front seem less 
formidable. We have, it must be remembered, a 
Government of “‘ strong men,”’ warranted to bow to no 
storm—warranted, in other words, to break. They 
have weathered the storms of the first week of the 
Autumn Session; but they have been pretty severely 
damaged in the process, and there are no signs of a 
change in the weather. Peremptory threats, like that 
of Mr. Bonar Law, cannot be repeated twice every week. 
The art of government, even as practised by our 
present rulers, differs in some respects from the art of 
poker. The maximum being quickly reached, the 


.bluffer easily becomes a bore, and sooner or later his 


bluff will be called. 

The Prime Minister of course contrives to stand 
outside all this. In the excellent phrase of the Morning 
Post, he is not the leader but the mascot of his Parlia- 
mentary majority. The position he has arranged for 
himself is perhaps the cleverest of all his political 
inventions, though like most of them it probably owes 
more to accident than to design. The arrangement 
necessitated by his prolonged absences in Paris during 
the early months of the year led to a discovery of which, 
however unforseen, he was quick to observe the possi- 
bilities. He found that by staying away from the House 
of Commons he increased rather than diminished his 
power over it. He was fortunate in finding a locum 
tenens whose personal qualities were equal to the task of 
controlling an emasculated House of Commons but 
quite unequal to the task of winning for their possessor 
any dangerous measure of authority or popularity. 
The plan had the further advantage of ensuring that 
a major share of any odium which the Government 
might incur, in the country or in the House, would fall 
upon the leader of the Tory section of the Coalition, and 
so in the event of a crisis make the formation of a Tory 
Government impossible. Meanwhile, Mr. Lloyd George, 
too occupied to attend the House, secured for himself 
a position of power without responsibility such as no 
student of politics, we imagine, had ever supposed to 
be possible under the forms of the British Constitution. 
Still, we have our doubts. The Coalition Party has 
every excuse for looking upon Mr. Lloyd George as its 
mascot, but there are signs that Mr. Lloyd George sees 
himself in the same light, which is a very different 
matter. It has been evident for some time past that 
he is suffering from over-confidence to a degree which, 
in a man of his wits, is amazing. Nothing else can explain 
the series of blunders, not merely of statesmanship 
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but even of tactics, of which the Government has lately 
been guilty, or the fact that Mr. Lloyd George has made 
no serious attempt to check the rot which had so clearly 
set in two months ago amongst his supporters. It 
has probably now gone too far to be checked. “Too 
Late” will yet be the epitaph of “the Government 
which won the war.” 

It is on its extravagance that the Government has 
been arraigned this week. But behind this issue there 
is much more at stake than any question of Depart- 
mental economy or an Autumn Budget. The House 
of Commons has in effect already renounced its control 
over the greater part of the field of administration. 
We have now to see whether the events of this week 
mean that it has also renounced its control over finance. 
An active group of Coalition members proposed the 
other day that the House should fix a limit of expendi- 
ture which the Government must in no circumstances 
exceed without the express leave of the House. Has 
any British Government ever had to face so insulting 
a proposal from its own supporters? It was a pro- 
posal which was made quite seriously and in complete 
good faith, and it certainly had the tacit, ifnot the open, 
support of a very considerable majority of the House. 
But it was abandoned and a Vote of Confidence sub- 
stituted! That incident alone is enough to reduce 
the proceedings of this Parliament to the level of opera 
bouffe. If those prophets are right who believe that 
such a condition of things can last indefinitely, and that 
the Coalition has yet a long life ahead of it, then all 
that remains to be said is that Parliamentary Govern- 
ment as we know it in this country is on its last legs. 


THE STATE OF THE EXCHEQUER 


HE three papers published by the Chancellor of 

the Exchequer and the Secretary of State for 

War, and discussed by the House of Commons 

this week, appear to have staggered the House 

as they have staggered the country. It is, indeed, 
startling to be told that the deficit on the current year, 
which Mr. Chamberlain optimistically put at 250 
millions, will reach not so far short of twice that sum 
(estimated to-day at over 473 millions). It is not 
unfair to say that this deficit is wholly caused by the 
enormous expenditure that is still going on for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force, which are costing us, in 
the current year, over 512 millions net, besides 105 
millions for war pensions, nearly a million and a-half 
for graves, and 8 millions described as “* Foreign Office 
War Service,” whatever mysteries that may include. 
As the difference between receipts and expenditure 
down to the present date is only a little over 300 millions, 
this means that the Government will need to borrow, 
on the top of its present unwieldy floating debt, nearly 
a further 200 millions before March 81st next. And 
this includes only half a million towards the building 
of the 300,000 houses that Dr. Addison was hoping to 
get erected during the current year in England and 
Wales alone, besides corresponding numbers for Scotland 
and Ireland. It assumes, on the other hand, that the 
so-called “* Bread Subsidy ” will be continued through- 
out the year, in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s curious 
statement that it was to be presently brought to an 
end. No one, either at the Ministry of Food or at the 
Treasury, is, in fact, aware of any foundation for that 
statement; and unless the Government is prepared 
to sanction a further increase of wages throughout the 
Whole country of something like six or seven shillings 
per week per wage-earner, the withdrawal of the sub- 
sidy, as the Treasury officials rightly conclude, is simply 





impossible. The total deficit is only kept down to 
478, or, say, 500, millions, by (a) postponing the current 
payment of interest on our debt of 842 millions to the 
United States Government, which apparently accounts 
for 20 millions; (b) ignoring the current interest 
actually accruing on the mass of War Savings Certifi- 
cates; (c) omitting any provision for the 46 millions 
actually payable during the next ten years in excess 
of face value on the various series of National War 
Bonds. The omission of anything in respect of this 
year’s share of these inevitable payments would have 
seemed to Gladstone almost an act of bankruptcy. 

At the same time, it must be noted—though hardly 
any Member of Parliament seems to make -the distinc- 
tion—that it is only the Exchequer which is staggering 
into insolvency, not the nation. We pointed out a 
few weeks ago that what was serious was, not the state 
of the nation, but the state of the Exchequer. All the 
available evidence indicates that the national product 
is larger this year, in quantity as well as in money 
value, than it has ever been before; and that business 
is extraordinarily prosperous. Nearly everybody, em- 
ployer or workman, is “ doing well.” To confirm all 
the othe: indications, we have the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer telling us that the receipts from Customs and 
Excise, which we have been accustomed to take as an 
index of the state of the nation, so far as industrial 
prosperity is concerned, will this year be nearly 40 
millions more even than the optimistic estimate of the 
Treasury officials in April last. There is nothing here 
for tears. It is the Government that is muddling its 
own finances, not the nation its material resources. 

What is serious is the proved inability of the Treasury, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Cabinet to 
stop the colossal waste that is going on in the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the Air Force. Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the Army Council, not content with 
140 millions in the estimate of six months ago, must 
needs be spending, a year after the Armistice, no less 
than 60 millions more, or 500 millions (gross) in all. 
This is in addition to a very large but unnamed sum 
with which the War Office ought to be debited for rail- 
way transport, if the proper rates were charged and all 
the services were included ; in addition, also, to all the 
payments for pensions, graves and what-not charged 
to other votes. Now military expenditure, more than 
any other item in the Budget, depends on policy ; 
and until the House of Commons insists, quite firmly, 
on all our various “ adventures” being dropped, in 
and about the countries with which we are not at war, 
this ruinous outlay will continue. And Mr. Winston 
Churchill has the audacity—we can call it nothing else— 
to append a note, explaining that the increased charge 
includes nothing for our Russian expenditure, as the 
troops had to be kept somewhere, and the munitions, 
“ being taken almost entirely from surplus stores, do 
not involve any considerable additional cash expendi- 
ture.” Yet he has explained in another part of the 
paper that 34 millions more than was estimated were 
spent during a single quarter, through the strength of 
the Army being more than had been estimated for ; 
and presumably it costs something (besides casualties) 
to keep troops in the field in various parts of Russia. 

The Admiralty is exceeding its estimates only by 
the amount of the increases of pay; but 160 millions 
is a colossal sum to be spending this year in keeping 
warships parading about the world; and as it is two 
and a-half times as much as is fixed as our normal 
establishment, it seems that enquiry is warranted as 
to what progress is being made in the reduction. The 
Air Force shows an illusory saving by transferring 
expenditure to the broad back of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions ; but here, too, 66 millions is a grotesque sum to 
be spending a vear after the Armistice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer despairs of getting 
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the expenditure down; and whether or not somebody 
deserves impeachment for the failure, the practical 
question is what is to be done. The Cabinet, it seems, 
dare not face a Supplementary Budget imposing addi- 
tional taxation. Ministers prefer to add another 200 
millions to the floating debt, even at the risk (through 
the inflation) of sending the cost of living still higher, 
and inevitably involving a further increase in wages 
all round. When we get to a “ normal year ’’—and the 
Chancellor expressly warns us that this will not be in 
1920-21—he is optimistic enough to think that the 
present taxes will nearly suffice; but he includes 
(a) a tax bringing in 50 millions to replace the Excess 
Profits Duty ; and (b) the Income Tax and Super Tax 
at their present yield, without any allowance for the 
raising of the exemption level and the further mitigation 
for small taxpayers that he will certainly be driven to 
adopt; and (c) all the war taxes on imports, including 
the protective duties, the heavy impost on sugar and 
so on. On the other side, (1) he makes no provision 
for the increase in the rate of Old Age Pensions, which 
will certainly be recommended by the Committee now 
sitting ; (2) he provides only 10 millions for “ housing 
subsidies,” which may reach four or five times that 
figure; (3) he provides, apparently, almost nothing 
in the way of increased Grants in Aid to Local Author- 
ities for their growing services (other than for education) ; 
and (4) he makes no allowance for the further millions 
that the Insurance Medical Service will absorb. We 
are very much mistaken if, when the “ normal year ”’ 
comes, he does not find himself 200 millions out. And 
next year will not be a “normal year.” This means 
that, to make both ends meet, the tax revenue will 
need to be increased for 1920-21 by probably 300 millions. 

Apart from the excessive Army, Navy and Air Force 
expenditure, which is not estimated for in the “ normal 
year,” the intractable block in the Budget is the interest 
and sinking fund on the National Debt, which, whether 
860 or 450 millions, will be the final cause of the Chan- 
cellor’s deficit. Why not clear this item wholly away 
from the Budget? We have the melancholy satis- 
faction of having been among the first to foretell in 
these columns, years ago, that the Government would 
find no way of making both ends meet than by a Capital 
Levy equal to the whole debt. Towards that expedient, 
temporarily camouflaged as “‘ Taxation of War Profits,” 
financial opinion is rapidly turning. We suggest, in 
all seriousness, that there will be found no _ better 
alternative than the levy of six or seven thousand 
million pounds on persons possessing more than one or 
two thousand pounds worth of property assessable 
to Death Duties—these persons being, as a class, at 
least five thousand million pounds richer than they were 
in 1914; a levy, steeply graduated, from one or two 
per cent. upwards, made payable either in cash or in 
any Stock Exchange securities, or, on special request, 
by an interest-bearing mortgage on real estate or business 
concerns, so as to involve absolutely no forced realisa- 
tion, the cash, as well as the securities, to be held by 
the National Debt Commissioners, by whom the fixed 
and floating debt would be repaid as quickly as possible, 
and interest on the outstanding balance met from the 
income derived from the securities in their hands. 
Relieved of the incubus of the charge for debt, the 
Budget would permit, not only of the necessary 
expansion of the “ reconstruction” services, but also 
of an immediate reduction both of the Income Tax 
and the Sugar Duty. 


AUSTRIA AND HER CREDITORS 
HE unhappy creditors of bankrupt Austria 
aie beginning, we observe, to unburden their 


souls in the Press. An _ indignant letter 
appeared in the Times the other day, in which 


the writer submits, “first, that a moral obligation 
has been incurred to protect British creditois; and 
secondly, that the effective way of discharging it is 
to throw squarely upon the Austrian Government 
the responsibility for the payment of debts owing 
by its nationals.” Similar complaints and demands 
go up from a dozen other nations, whose claims are 
considerably heavier than those of the British creditors. 
We have every sympathy with them. But facts are 
facts, even for creditors, and the outstanding fact 
is that the new Austrian Republic to-day is utterly 
beggared. A month or two ago Dr. Schumpeter, 
the then Finance Minister, produced his Budget 
proposals for 1919-20, and revealed a deficit of 
4,341 million crowns—equal in English figures, at 
the pre-war rate of exchange, to roughly £181,000,000. 
Moreover, this deficit is as small as it is, only because 
the Austrian liquidation responsibilities were reckoned 
at 24 per cent. of the total debt legacy of the Habsburg 
Empire. If the Republic is to be saddled with 50 per 
cent. of the Imperial debt, as has been proposed, more 
than another 1,000 million crowns must be added. 

But, after all, it may be said, this is not such a very 
staggering sum. Look at our own financial position 
or that of France. Look at Germany ; look at Serbia. 
The answer to that argument is that what should be 
looked at is the map of Austria, the condition of her 
inhabitants and her industries. Serbia was devastated 
and impoverished by the war, but she bas enlarged ber 
territory and her resources. Austria has lost—to 
Serbia, to Czecho-Slovakia, to Poland—the greater 
part of the springs of her wealth. She is now not 
much more than a parasitic capital with its environs. 
Germany has lost much, but she has more than enough 
left to supply herself. Austria is more dependent 
on outside supplies than any country in Europe. Take 
the case of coal. In 1913 Vienna alone took just over 
2} million tons, in 1916 just under 2} millions. In 
the first six months of this year the coal arrivals were 
690,000 tons. At present the coal production of 
German-Austria covers about 16 per cent. of the 
total requirements. The supplies from Poland and 
Germany are lamentably small. The cost of importing 
from America is prohibitive.. The chief hope lies in 
Czecho-Slovakia ; but up to now the amount derived 
from there is far below what was expected. 

A glance at the revenue side of Dr. Schumpeter’s 
Budget will show. how the productivity of various 
items of taxation has fallen off. In 1918-19 the State 
railways earned 1,493 million crowns; this year the 
total is 589 millions. Taxes on sugar and tobacco, 
which in 1918-19 produced 160 millions and 589 millions 
respectively, now produce 79 millions and 327 millions. 
Property and income taxes yield less than half of what 
they yielded under the old regime. On the expenditure 
side, apart from the debt services, enormous sums 
are required for subsidies. About 1,350 millions go 
to subsidise bread and flour alone—an absolute necessity 
in face of the starving condition of the people. Hundreds 
of millions, again, go in unemployment pay; for with 
the shortage of coal, as well as of raw materials, it is 
obvious that the national industry must be largely 
at a standstill. Moreover, a great part of the miserable 
population which has to be supported does not in any 
case live by industrial work. The remnant of the 
old Empire that exists to-day as Austria numbers 
some six million inhabitants, of whom Vienna alone 
accounts for two millions. And Vienna’s role was 
that of a capital city, a commercial and financial centre, 
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the seat of a gigantic Civil Service, of the learned 
professions, and of a hundred and one middle-class 
institutions. A great proportion of all these functioned 
outside the narrow limits of the new Republic; now 
they function nowhere. 

Such, then, is the situation of our debtor State. 
We do not profess to have given a complete account 
of its miseries and its insolvency. Some of the figures 
we have quoted must, for various reasons too long to 
enumerate here, be revised. But-their revision will 
not be in the direction of lessening the total] deficit, 
and they illustrate with sufficient accuracy the financial 
quagmire in which the Austrian Government is flounder- 
ing. Nor do we aim merely at exciting pity. It is 
a question of common-sense. The taxes proposed 
are as heavy as can be borne. No possible source of 
revenue has been left untapped—even to a capital 
levy, which may perhaps yield some 15 milliards of 
crowns. What, then, is the use of asking the British 
Government and the Governments of other aggrieved 
States to act as debt-collecting agencies? It is no 
doubt true, as the writer of the letter to the Times 
states, that “Austria largely provoked the war,” 
and that she should, therefore, on principles of abstract 
justice, pay us all in full. It may also be true that 
if Englishmen were her only creditors, Austria might 
manage to satisfy us. But we are not the only creditors, 
and we have no claim to rank before all the rest. And 
it is certain that however “ squarely” we may throw 
the responsibility of such a repayment on the Vienna 
Government, we cannot make them achieve the impos- 
sible. Nor is it difficult to foresee what would be the 
result of such an attempt. The political condition 
of the Austrian Republic has been, as compared with 
that of some of its neighbours, remarkably stable. 
But below the surface there are dangerous elements of 
unrest. There is a starving proletariat, which, though 
it may be weak and listiess from sheer hunger, is also 
embittered and still capable of desperate action. There 
is a great mass of peasants, less driven by hunger 
perhaps, but possessed of arms which they have got 
from the disbanded soldiery. There is in Vienna a 
large middle-class, which, as we have already said, 
is functioning nowhere. It includes military officers, 
and many determined reactionaries. It is struggling 
to find a footing in fields where the Jew has hitherto 
been supreme, and the contracted “ business world” 
of Vienna will not, of course, provide room for the 
Jews and their new rivals; it would not provide room 
for all the aspirants, even if the Jews were completely 
ousted. But that obviously is a fact which only adds 
to the peril of the situation. There is anti-Semitism 
in Vienna; there have been conflicts in the public 
streets. And it is credibly reported that this anti- 
Semitism is deliberately encouraged by the Christian 
Socialist Party and by various “ monarchist” organi- 
sations. We venture to suggest to the impatient 
creditors in this country and elsewhere that it only 
needs a very little more pressure on Austria to produce 
a civil war. And in that event neither the British 
Government nor any other Government will recover 
for them a penny in the pound. The course which the 
Allied Powers ought to pursue is perfectly clear. We 
ought to open credits in Austria (as well as in Hungary), 
to send in the greatest possible quantity of food, and 
we ought, at the earliest possible moment, to withdraw 
the unjust and foolish ban on the union of Austria 
with Germany. Austria, as a part of a German con- 
federation, will recover prosperity, contentment and, 





paradoxical as it may sound, independence. Austria 
as she is at present can have no future either for herself 
or for her creditors. 


THE 
CONTROL OF THE RAILWAYS 


HE public has grown accustomed to hearing, often too 
late in the day to affect the decision, that matters 
which concern it profoundly are being dealt with 

in secret and behind its back. During the past week, it 
has learnt with some surprise that the National Union of 
Railwaymen and the Government are discussing, behind 
closed doors, the future control of the railway service, 
that there have been proposals by the Union and counter- 
proposals by the Government, and that negotiations are in 
progress with a view to an agreement. Certainly no one 
has a right to raise any objection to the N.U.R. and the 
Government discussing the question of control. It is a 
question which has to be discussed and settled before we 
can hope to get our railway service to run with reasonable 
smoothness and efficiency. But any such discussion is 
a matter on which the public has a right to the fullest infor- 
mation, not only because it travels by rail, but also 
because any decision about the control of the railways 
will profoundly affect the whole economic life and indus- 
trial system of this country. 

For this reason it is necessary, before entering upon any 
discussion of the merits of the case, to enter an emphatic 
protest against the secrecy of the negotiations. A few 
months ago the future control of the mining industry was 
under discussion. The case of both sides was publicly 
argued, with, we believe, very beneficial and enlightening 
effects on public opinion. Even if the discussions in this 
case are not made public, the proposals and counter-proposal 
of both parties ought to be laid on the table in order that the 
public may have an opportunity of expressing its view 
before the issue is decided. It is true that one daily paper 
has published what purports to be a full summary of the 
proposals put forward by the railwaymen, and that this 
summary is generally regarded as accurate. But such 
unofficial disclosure of a part of the case is no substitute for 
publicity ; and, although the Government is known to 
have made counter-proposals of its own, their nature has 
not been even unofficially revealed. The public, therefore, 
‘an at present only discuss the issue in general terms, with- 
out knowledge of the actual schemes that are being put 
forward, 

The position on the railways and in the mines is at present 
very similar. In both cases there is a strong demand from 
the organised workers for public ownership combined with 
some form of democratic control. The case for and against 
nationalisation is being argued throughout the country ; 
but it has become increasingly clear that the arguers are 
to a great extent at cross-purposes. The opponents of 
nationalisation employ two main arguments. When they 
are appealing to the rich, they proclaim that “ Property 
is in danger,” and that nationalisation means the beginning 
of a Labour-Socialist campaign of confiscation. When they 
appeal to the general public, they say that nationalisation 
means bureaucracy, and play to the full upon the public’s 
acute dislike of government officials. 

The curious thing is that the Labour campaign for nationali- 
sation, while it is not marked by the same tenderness for 
the rights of property, is animated by at least an equal 
dislike of bureaucracy and government officials. So far 
from desiring to instal the bureaucrat in place of the capi- 
talist, the Labour advocates of nationalisation never weary 
of expressing their determination that national ownership 
of industry shall not assume a bureaucratic form. Mr. 
Hodges made this point very clear in his address to the 
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Liverpool Chamber of Commerce on Monday, as Mr. Straker 
and other Labour witnesses had made it clear in their 
evidence before the Coal Commission. Read, for instance, 
the following excerpt from the Times report of Mr. Hodge’s 
speech at Liverpool :— 

The essential condition of the effective co-operation of the men 
in the industry is, in Mr. Hodges’s opinion, national ownership. 
He took pains to make it clear that nationalisation did not mean 
Government management, but a management devolved upon the 
technical and manual staffs already in the industry. When Mr. 
Hodges asserted that Governmental administration would be so 
entangled in red tape that waste would be increased, there was 
general cheering, which Mr. Hodges. welcomed, admitting sorrow- 
fully that there was a most undesirable heritage from the Govern- 
ment in respect of administration. ‘ Bureaucratic control,” he 
said, “would be worse than private ownership, and that is a very 
big admission from me.” 

Such utterances could be paralleled from most of the 
platforms from which nationalisation is being advocated 
in the present campaign. The railway control scheme of 
the N.U.R. (if we assume the Daily Ewpress summary to 
be accurate), the published Nationalisation Bill of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association, and the Bill laid by the Miners’ 
Federation before the Coal Commission are all marked by 
an intense hostility to bureaucratic administration and a 
determination to secure a form of control which will make 
bureaucracy impossible. 

The public is vitally concerned in this question. It 
hates bureaucracy and will readily consider any system 
which will make the mines and railways into services publicly 
owned and controlled in the interests of the whole people, 
while avoiding bureaucracy and civil service administration. 
But, before agreeing to any scheme, it will demand an 
assurance that, under that scheme, these industries will be 
run for the benefit of the public, and not purely for the 
benefit of the persons engaged in them, however numerous 
and powerful their organisations may be. If it can 
be convinced that control of railways, under public 
ownership, by the technical and manual staffs can be 
combined with a complete safeguarding of the public 
interest, the general public will willingly see nationalisation 
applied in terms so advantageous to itself, and will support 
it when, as it must,it becomes an immediate political issue. 

What, then, are the railwaymen’s proposals understood 
to be? Like those of the miners, they are based on a form 
of joint control by the organised workers and the State. 
The miners’ scheme provided for a National Mining Council, 
presided over by the Minister for Mines and consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of the miners and the 
State, the latter, it was understood, being intended to consist 
not of bureaucrats but mainly of technicians and mining 
administrators. There was also to be a Coal Consumers’ 
Council, with large advisory functions, and local Mining 
Councils, reproducing the structure of the National Council. 
Parliament was to preserve its control over the budget of 
the mining industry and over prices and remuneration, 
and any surplus realised was to pass directly into the 
national exchequer. The railwaymen’s demand is slightly 
different. They also propose a National Railway Council 
and local Councils ; but these are to consist half of persons 
nominated by the railwaymen’s organizations and half of 
persons nominated by the House of Commons. The Minister 
of Transport is presumably to be the President of the 
National Council. 

This difference is interesting. The railwaymen are, in 
certain respects, very much better organised than the 
miners for the assumption of a measure of control. The 
three railway Trade Unions between them have in their 
ranks not only practically the whole of the manual and 
clerical workers on the railways (except the skilled shop- 
men, many of whom are in the craft unions of metal- 
workers and woodworkers), but also a very large percentage 
of the supervisors, including most of the stationmasters, 
inspectors and lesser superintendents. In the mines, on 
the other hand, although the managers and other technicians 
are organised, there is no such close contact between them 


and the manual workers as exists between the N.U.R. and 
the Railway Clerks’ Association. The organised railwaymen 
do include practically the whole of the personnel necessary 
for running the railways, except the general managers and 
a few of their immediate subordinates. Their proposal is 
therefore that their organisations, as representing the whole 
of the employed workers by hand or brain, should run the 
railways in conjunction with an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the public, appointed by the House of Commons. 

If there is a weakness in this scheme it is at present on 
the side of the public rather than on that of the railwaymen. 
It is impossible not to feel a graver doubt about the com- 
petence for control of the representatives likely to be chosen 
by the present House of Commons than about those who 
would be chosen by the railway workers. How the scheme 
would work in this respect would certainly depend upon 
the way in which the House of Commons approached the 
problem. The sensible course would seem to be that of 
constituting a Standing Committee consisting of members 
who would be able to put the point of view of the various 
classes of railway users, to keep a regular watch upon the 

railway service from the standpoint of efficiency, and of 
choosing from this body the public representatives on the 
National Railway Council. If the problem were faced in 
this way, it might be possible even now to secure a House 
of Commons’ representation which would really put 
the consumers’ point of view. 

An objection which is frequently put forward to any such 
solution of the problem of control is that it would be destrue- 
tive of Ministerial responsibility and of the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet. This is nonsense. The doc- 
trine of Cabinet responsibility may be good and sound 
political doctrine ; but it has no meaning when it is applied 
to the conduct of nationalised industries. What is wanted 
in industry is not Cabinet responsibility or political inter- 
ference, but eflicient service ; and this is most likely to be 
secured by a partnership of producers and consumers in 
the conduct of the industry. 

There can be no doubt that the discussions now proceeding 
between the railwaymen and the Government on the ques- 
tion of control are of far greater ultimate importance to 
the community than the wage negotiations which have 
claimed so much greater attention. The nationalisation 
issue is the leading industrial issue of the day : and it is of 
primary concern that we should realise at once that the 
issue is not between private enterprise and bureaucracy, 
but between private enterprise and the participation of 
producers and consumers in a system of democratic control 
under public ownership. Democratic control in industry 
on a large scale is indeed an untried experiment ; for not 
only does private enterprise know nothing of it, the State, 
in the nationalised services such as the Post Office, has 
hitherto known even less. The insistent demand for minc 
and railway nationalisation and the fact that the workers 
in these industries are urgently claiming a share in control, 
confronts us with a new problem. We cannot have efficiency 
without the full co-operation of the workers; and this 
neither private enterprise nor bureaucratic nationalisation 
can afford, 

Two great industries are marked out as the scenes of 
the coming experiments. It is not desirable that, in these 
two cases, the experiment should assume an identical form, 
for this would only reduce the chances of arriving at the 
truth by the method of trial and, perhaps, initial error. 
We might try the miners’ scheme for the mines and the 
railwaymen’s scheme for the railways, and, in doing 9, 
perhaps devise a scheme better than either. But, what- 
ever schemes we may try, we can only have the co-operation 
of the workers by some far-reaching experiment in control. 
To such an experiment we do not believe that the public 
is hostile : indeed, we are convinced that it would heartily 
support any proposal which seemed to offer the chance of 
eliminating private profit without installing the bureaucrat 
in the place of the profiteer. 
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SACK THE LOT 


T used to be said of a great newspaper-proprietor— 
we have no doubt it was untrue—that he never 
appeared in his office without looking round for 
someone to dismiss. He is supposed to have 

translated the Prussian general’s ideal “‘ My God, what 
a city to loot’’ into, ““My God, what a reporter to 
sack!" It was said that he had a theory that, if 
you go on sacking men long enough, you are sure to 
come on a genius. One pictured him as an almighty 
being dealing out doom to goat after goat as at a Last 
Judgment. Unfortunately, no great newspaper could 
be carried on for long on these lines. The time would 
quickly come when one would have sacked all the 
available journalists in the country. Men of genius 
are not to be found by the dozen simply as a result 
of getting rid of those who are not men of genius. Even 
the most sanguine newspaper proprietor ultimately 
discovers that the most that he can expect from the 
average man is a certain level of competence and a 
certain measure of keenness. He ceases to turn out 
honest and able men under the delusion that he is 
making room for Dickenses and Shakespeares. He 
realises that, while it is important to keep a garden 
weeded, no man will be a successful gardener who 
uproots haphazard everything that he sees growing. 
To sack indiscriminately is like pulling up the lettuces 
and the turnips with the chickweed. It satisfies one’s 
anger rather than serves one’s advantage. 

Lord Fisher’s oracular utterance, “‘ Sack the lot!” 
cannot then be regarded as an everlastingly safe proverb 
comparable to “ A stitch in time saves nine,” or “ Rome 
was not built in a day.” There are few occasions on 
which both of these proverbs are not profoundly true. 
One might have quoted either of them at almost any 
time during the war with perfect appropriateness. 
They would both have been true even when they 
seemed to contradict each other. All through the 
munitions shortage, for instance, what more withering 
criticism was it possible to make than, “A stitch in 
time saves nine”? And what more overwhelming 
answer was it possible to devise than “‘ Rome was not 
built in a day’? Compared to either of these, Lord 
Fisher’s “‘ Sack the lot’’ would have seemed like the 
sepulchral croak of a raven. It is a phrase the eerie 
energy of which appeals to one rather than its wisdom. 
It suggests what is at once the easiest and the most 
energetic thing to do, as some men find wife-beating 
and some women find husband-beating. Hence its 
appeal to our primitive instinct for action. If one 
quarrels with the phrase, it is not because one does 
not respond to it, but because one responds to it too 
readily. There was never a crisis in history at which 
it would not have been fairly easy to make it a popular 
cry. It would have been possible to use it effectively 
alike against the twelve apostles, and against Lincoln 
and his ministers in the American Civil War. If you 
expect impossible things of human nature, you will 
probably arrive at the conclusion that nobody ever 
lived who did not deserve to be sacked. Even the 
men of genius were only muddlers on a higher plane 
than the others. One has read at different times 
explanations of why Pericles failed as a statesman, 
why Shakespeare failed as a dramatist, and why 
Napoleon failed as a soldier. We may as well make 
up our mind to it that we live in a world of failures, 
and that, if we desire a world containing statesmen, 
dramatists and soldiers more successful than Pericles, 
Shakespeare and Napoleon, we shall have to create 
it for ourselves. This is an imperfect star, which 
fails ever to be round as a schoolboy’s marble is round. 
We live at one remove from chaos, and it is but with 
difficulty and hard thought that we keep gaining ground 
from chaos in our moral and intellectual lives, How 


many men does one know who have not muddled 
minds even on those questions on which they speak 
with authority? Even the ablest statesman often 
seizes a phrase, like a drowning man seizing a spar, 
and keeps himself afloat with it through a crisis until 
he is rescued by events. All through the war, the 
statesmen of Europe caught hold of phrases rather 
than attempted to read an orderly meaning into the 
chaos of influences that brought about the war. It 
is, perhaps, too much to expect a statesman to be also 
a philosopher, but one cannot help feeling that, if the 
statesmen of Versailles had relied less on phrases about 
Prussian militarism and more on philosophic inquiry 
into the causes of wars, we should have had a wiser 
as well as a juster peace. It is not that the phrases 
about Prussian militarism were not true, but that 
they were true only when related to certain democratic 
principles of government. Some people, we have no 
doubt, will take the view that the statesmen of Europe 
assembled at Versailles were not muddlers but cynics. 
They find it difficult to believe that statesmen are a: 
gullible by catchwords as ordinary citizens. That 
there are statesmen who deliberately and cynically 
deceive the multitude with phrases we shall not attempt 
to deny. But we sometimes wonder whether the 
average statesman is not himself as one of the multitude 
in his gullibility, ignorance, and muddle-headedness. 

The average statesman’s wisdom is only believed in 
by the simple. One can be a successful politician 
on an incredibly small amount of knowledge. Parnell 
led Ireland without knowing even the outlines of Irish 
history. We should like to see English Cabinet Ministers 
subjected to a simple examination in general history : 
the results, we feel sure, would give us quite a large 
number of those “ howlers” with which schoolboys 
continually delight the learned. For ourselves, we 
should not dream of blaming a Cabinet Minister merely 
because he thought that Henry VIII. married Lady 
Jane Grey. It does not matter twopence whether 
Henry VILL. did or not. But there are facts of history 
of which no Cabinet Minister should be ignorant— 
the causes that led to the American Revolution, and 
to the French, the circumstances of the prolonged 
conquest of Ireland, the facts about the development 
of Trade Unionism, the story of the attempt on the 
part of various empires to seize a world-hegemony. 
Were statesmen educated in matters such as these, 
it is not conceivable that they would fail so ignobly 
in presence of almost every problem that confronts 
them for settlement. They refuse to profit by the 
world’s experience. They are blind to what is behind 
and to what is before, like a man groping his way in 
a fog. In view of the behaviour of human beings— 
of our incredible idleness and ignorance outside 
the immediate circle of our vision—it is not to be 
wondered at that history is largely a record of 
catastrophes. The pessimist, looking down on our 
incorrigible race, would possibly advise a Higher 
Power to “ Sack the lot" and to make a bonfire of the 
planet. Those of us who are not pessimists, however, 
are more patient with ourselves. We can endure a 
great deal, provided our stomachs are full and our 
pride is not offended. We have little horror of incom- 
petence in itself so long as we do not suffer as a 
consequence. It is a tolerant world until we get afraid. 

At the same time, it must be admitted that the 
philosophy of “ Sack the lot "’ has played a considerable 
part in English politics. The ordinary voter, however 
strong his political instincts, has not many political 
ideas; and he is more likely to be moved deeply by 
discontent with his present rulers than by love for 
his potential rulers. The catastrophe that happened 
to the Tory Party at the 1906 election was due to a 
large extent to the determination of a weary public 
to “Sack the lot.” The growth of new wants in the 
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democracy has also been a decisive influence in shaping 
modern politics. But the average man has only a 
vague idea as to how his wants can be satisfied. One 
says Free Trade, another says Protection. One says 
Nationalisation, another Freedom from State Control. 
The voter may take sides on any of these questions 
dogmatically for a time. But he cannot live long on 
a political ideal. He judges a Government not by its 
ideals but by results. He wants peace and plenty, 
and not to have his money wasted. He also likes a 
Government that can govern. He has a sense of 
fairness, however, and does not regard violent 
suppression as a display of firmness. He likes to think 
that his rulers are doing their decentest as well as doing 
their best. He is inclined to be sentimental about 
them, when it is possible. He gives credit to them for 
all sorts of noble ideals in coming into politics. He 
hates to think of statesmen as lacking in public spirit 
and serving their private ends. Nothing could more 
quickly discredit a Government than the proof that 
Ministers were exploiting politics in their personal 
interests. Still, when the country has “sacked the 
lot’ at a general election, it has usually been on less 
exciting grounds than this. Rising prices or rising 
taxes are, as a rule, all that is needed. People become 
tired of expensive Governments, and act on the principle, 
“ Anything for a change.” ‘“ Sack the lot ” is, perhaps, 
not too dangerous a motto in a country in which the 
party system prevails. Where you have a party system, 
you have always an alternative Government, which 
is unlikely to be very much worse (or perhaps very 
much better) than the Government of which you want 
to get rid. In less democratic countries, however, 
“Sack the lot” is a revolutionary counsel. One 
cannot easily sack a Tsarist Government without 
sacking the Constitution. One may effect a change 
of Ministers, but there comes a time when human 
beings long to make a clean sweep of corruption, and 
crowns and titles are swept into the dustbin. Human 
beings, however, do not do these things unless they 
are compelled. They will endure almost anything 
rather than face the uncertainties of a revolution, 
and both iri France and in Russia they tolerated the 
ancien régime long after it had ceased to be tolerable. 
The Russians at last said ‘‘ Sack the lot” and gave us 
the Bolsheviks. The anti-Bolsheviks now say “ Sack 
the lot ” and would give us—who knows ? In England 
we can act on the principle without peril either of 
Bolshevism or Tsarism as a result. And, no doubt, 
we shall. And, if the alternative Government is no 
better, we shall get rid of that, too. The knowledge that 
one can “ Sack the lot” more or less when one pleases 
is the greatest possible antidote to revolutionary 
excitement. Revolution would only be possible in this 
country if the electors were suddenly anxious to “ Sack 
the lot” and Ministers refused to take down their hats 
and go. 


LESSONS OF “RAT WEEK” 


NLESS certain people took advantage of the fine 
Sunday to pursue rats in town or country, the first 
organised attack upon the most dangerous of our 

vermin came to an end on Saturday night last. On Monday 
the Rat Bill obtained a Second Reading in the House of 
Commons and was referred to a Committee of the Whole 
House. On Tuesday it passed through Committee, and on 
the same day, as though to justify the measure, a ship 
with cases of bubonic plague on board reached the Port of 
London. 

All things considered, the work of educating the public— 
and the authorities—has not taken very long. The first 
endeavour was made about two years ago, as files of this 
paper will testify. Confusion, divided counsels, reluctance 
to do anything and the natural stupidity of local authorities 
in rural areas may be regarded as the forces that did battle 


in defence of the rats, while persistence and the irresistible 
logic of facts continued the attack and fortunately brought 
it to a successful issue. It can now be only a very little 
time before the Rats Bill receives the Royal assent and 
passes on to the Statute Book, and then any person who 
fails ‘“‘to take steps that may be necessary from time to 
time and reasonably practicable for the destruction of rats 
and mice on land of which he is the occupier ”’ will be liable 
to a fine that may be as much as £20. Moreover, the local 
authorities concerned shall execute and enforce the Act. 
Should the local authority fail to do its duty (and I think 
it is perfectly safe to say that a great many of the local 
authorities will, because they have never yet learned to 
do their dutyin any direction), the Board of Agriculture may 
step in. The Common Council is the authority for the City 
of London, the Borough Councils are the authorities for the 
Metropolitan Boroughs, and the Port Sanitary Authorities 
are responsible for any Port Sanitary District. Moreover, 
the Bill applies to England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
and its powers are in addition to any conferred on any 
Government, departmental, or local authority. It will 
be seen that we have the machinery for dealing with a 
trouble that costs this country uncomputed millions and, is 
probably responsible for a very large measure of sickness, 
disease and death in animals and men. 

The question arises as to the extent to which the country 
is really alive to the danger besetting it. Last week’s 
campaign was the first of its kind. It was entirely voluntary 
and could only commané the services of people of good will 
and understanding. Perhaps the greatest advantage arising 
from it is that we know now where to look for these people. 
We also know where we are likely to look for them in vain. 
A list has just been published of the counties and boroughs 
where the local authorities did not help to destroy vermin 
during the National Rat Week. It is not complete, for 
the doubtful cases have been given the benefit of the doubt, 
but it is fairly significant as far as it goes. Among the 
counties that did nothing are Cardiganshire, Merionethshire, 
Montgomeryshire, Worcestershire and, horribile dicta, Essex. 
If rats were destroyed in these parts it was by private effort 
and without any aid or direction from the properly consti- 
tuted authorities. Holland in Lincolnshire, Barrow-in- 
Furness, Blackpool, Carlisle, Croydon, Darlington, Gates- 
head, Leeds, Oldham, Portsmouth, Southend-on-Sea, South 
Shields, Southport, Sunderland, Tynemouth and W akefield 
are municipal boroughs in which the authorities declined 
to help, and this list enables us not only to see how deaf and 
blind are some of the people who have been elected to look 
after their boroughs, but how urgently an Act of Parliament 
is needed and how vigorously it must be enforced if we are 
not to sacrifice enough food to feed thousands of adults 
throughout the year and submit to damage in many other 
directions. 

Down in the country at the week-end I came across a 
curious effect of the campaign. The district had not been 
poisoned or hunted, but on the high upland fields that catch 
the worst of the east winds there were a score or more of 
dead rats scattered over a comparatively small acreage. 
They did not appear to have been injured. They were 
lying on their backs, and it was suggested to me by a man 
who has made a life-long study of the subject that they 
had probably been disturbed by some action taken a long 
way off and had migrated. Those I had seen were, in ~ 
opinion, some that had fallen by the way overcome by the 
intense cold of the small hours. In many years of close 
observation I have never had the luck to see rats in the act 
of migrating, but I have received detailed accounts from 
gentlemen of shy and retiring disposition who, as they were 
out in pursuit of other people’s game, prefer to — 
anonymous. I am inclined to think that there wil sa 
great migration of rats during the past few days 


been a ve ; N day 
owing to the vigour of the attack in certain quarters ; it ‘a 
said that large numbers could be seen floating down the 


hames after the Woolwich Arsenal authorities had put 
is baits down along the foreshore so that —— is 
not limited to the living. The effect of poison was furt er 
shown by the turning up of some runs and the discovery 
ghty dead rats in one of them. This is an indica- 


of nearly ei 
tion that the slaughter may well be far greater than ie 
know and that poisoned rats tend to disappear and to_die 


unseen, 
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I proved this for myself a few months ago. A barn on 
my own premises became suddenly full of rats, as the result 
of threshing operations on a neighbouring farm. For 
several nights when I went in for a last look round there was 
a very great scampering in all directions, and I knew there 
must be scores of rats in the place. Thereupon I used a 

ison, one of the safest known, the root of the Red Squills, 
a as the Mediterranean Onion (Scilla Maritima). The 
poison was mixed with milk, bread was soaked in it, and it 
was put down with a minimum of handling in what seemed 
to be the best place. On the following morning most of the 
baits had been taken, the rest were carefully collected and 
destroyed. Only five dead rats were picked up, but for 
many following weeks it was possible to go into that barn 
before midnight and not hear a sound. This showed con- 
clusively enough that many other rats had been killed, and 
that the survivors of the attack had decided to change 
their quarters. I have noticed that where a few rats have 
been trapped the trapping drives others away. 

There is something more in these facts than mere anecdote ; 
I would like to draw from them the legitimate inference that 
the boroughs named above and any others that belong of 
right to the list and have not found a place on it, will tend 
to receive and to harbour the survivors of the vermin 
attacked by the direction of more conscientious authorities. 
There will be migration from points in which rats find that 
life is no longer worth living to places where they think they 
may dwell undisturbed; and once there, they will be as 
fruitful as they can and multiply as fast as possible, and 
will send back to the districts from which they have been 
driven a host of migrants to replenish and subdue them. 
It follows, then, that every district that has through its local 
authorities neglected its very obvious duty is going to be 
the enemy of its neighbours on all sides. es is a concrete 
instance. In the county of Kent it is stated that all the 
local authorities to the number of over fifty did their best, 
with the result that the destruction of rats was very heavy. 
But Essex, lying next door to Kent, did nothing at all 
officially, and it follows that should rats travelling out of 
Kent make for Essex, Essex will be, if possible, more rat- 
ridden than ever and will soon be sending back relays of 
young and adventurous vermin to the county which has 
just expelled them. This migration is of common occur- 
rence. No animal breeds as fast as the rat, and it follows 
that the food suyplies cannot keep pace with the demands 
of a large colony. As soon as these supplies become 
diminished the old buck rats begin to eat the young ones, 
and so migration is a form of self-preservation. It follows 
then that action to be really effective must be simultaneous 
ee the country. Sporadic effort can accomplish 
ittle. 

Looking down the list of boroughs that have done nothing 
to help, it will be seen that there are one or two popular 
seaside towns on the list. Surely, if any local authorities 
ought to take action, those that seek the support of the 
general public should be among the most careful. Southport, 
Southend, Blackpool cater for the holiday-maker, who 
must be content to endure a considerable amount of over- 
crowding and discomfort during the holiday season. The 
amount of stores reaching such towns must be considerable, 
and it follows that if there are many rats these stores will be 
attacked and polluted, to the very great danger of the 
public health. The position as far as seaport towns are 
concerned is also serious. Both the Thames and Mersey 
have received ships with cases of bubonic plague on board 
during the past few months, and while the Port Sanitary 
Authorities of both London and Liverpool may be relied 
upon to take all necessary precautions, there are smaller 
ports in which these precautions are in danger of being 
overlooked, and it is perfectly possible at any moment for 
rats suffering from bubonic plague to reach the shore. They 
die there and the infected fleas to which they act as host 
may die soon after ; but if by any misfortune they can find 
another host, be it dog or cat or man, the danger to the 
nation becomes immediately grave. The authorities that 
venture, in spite of repeated warnings, to ignore the vermin 
in their midst are incurring such a responsibility as would 
only be fully realised if the country should have the mis- 
fortune to suffer from an outbreak of bubonic plague. 

Quite apart from the question of rats, the damage they 
do and the diseases they threaten, what a bright light the 
campaign of a week ago has thrown upon loca! administra- 





tion generally! How clear it is that not only some im- 
portant towns but whole counties are so badly administered 
that they are quite unable or unwilling to carry out elemen- 
tary duties unless they are forced to do so. A _ rural 
district council which mismanages affairs not many miles 
from my own neighbourhood affords a typical example. I 
urged upon a member some months ago the necessity of 
dealing with rats, and he said something to the effect that 
he did not think people could afford to go to trouble and 
expense on that matter in these days when rates are going 
up and everybody ought to be economising. Not many 
miles away from where he expressed his opinion there were 
stacks of corn of which the rats had taken such heavy toll 
that short straw and husks were lying on the ground all 
round them, and when the threshing machines came round 
later it was found that the damage done could be expressed 
in quarters of corn. The probabilities are that the damage 
done to the stacks I have in mind amounted to a loss of 
money sufficient to have paid for a little publicity campaign 
throughout that rural area and the distribution of free 
poison with instructions for its use. 

Those of us who are deeply interested in the rebuilding 
of rural England and all the steps that may make the 
countryside more attractive to those who work to feed us, 
may well despair of the incompetent and timorous folk who 
scheme to secure election to local bodies in order that they 
may keep rates down. It is this class of man that has 
rendered nugatory some of the best work that was done last 
week, that has provided his country’s vermin with safe 
harbourage, and is still continuing to waste a pound in 
order to save a shilling. I am not sure that the next 
“national week” might not be directed with advantage 
against a certain type of local authority, for this type is 
perhaps as dangerous as the vermin it encourages. 

Full reports of the brief campaign may give us a lot of 
information that is at present lacking. It is important to 
know how rats act of sn systematically attacked; what 
steps they take to defend themselves ; to what extent their 
native cunning responds to a fresh stimulus. A little while 
ago Sir Sydney Olivier told the writer that when he was 
Governor of Jamaica he imaugurated a campaign against 
rats, and that they thereupon left the ground and took up 
their residence in palm trees, where they nested. Recently, 
Captain Seton-Kerr, the great game-hunter, expressed the 
— that rats would learn to defend themselves against 
almost any form of attack and credited them with a sixth 
sense, a power of communication without sound or touch 
that he thinks he has observed in both animals «snd fish. 
Therefore, it may still be that the present effort may provide 
some unexpected results, and they will be awaited with 
interest. 8. L. B. 


OBSERVATIONS 


AM reminded by the restored political harmonies of 
I the week of an anecdote of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s Prime Ministership, told by one of the 
actors in it, which should be printed with the Orders of the 
Day on the morrow of every defeat of a government by its 
supporters. At the close of a vexing and mutinous session, 
“C.B.,” having been asked to meet some of his rebels at a 
reconciliation banquet, listened with much patience to their 
shamefaced apologies and promises for the future, and 
finally, in acknowledging the toast of his health, — 
confusion by rallying the penitents on their lack of back ne. 
“My only complaint against you,” he told them, “is that 
vou have been altogether too indulgent in your tolerance of 
the Government’s shortcomings. Sharpen your claws, 
gentlemen, and keep us up to the scratch. 
x * * 


No commentary is needed to point the difference between 


this spirit and the attitude of the present Government 
connie the uses of criticism. Possibly the Prime Minister 


would plead that the position is not the same. Good- 
natured as he was, Campbell-Bannerman, when he cared to 
exercise his authority, could always be master in his own 
Cabinet. “All he has to do to get his way,” once com- 
plained one of the most powerful of his lieutenants, “ 1s to 
threaten us with his House of Commons.” Unfortunately 
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for himself, Mr. Lloyd George has no House of Commons, 
and even now only a shadow Cabinet. In each instance he 
is in the hands of his suzerains—sometimes an unwilling 
instrument, as shown by the recent roundabout attempts 
of his friends to frighten Mr. Bonar Law out of the leadership, 
but at other moments glad to acquiesce in his own eclipse, 
if only for the sake of a temporary respite from responsi- 
bility. Nobody believes in the pe Meg Cabinet except as 
a sort of portable folding-screen to shield the inner ring from 
an occasional draught. It is the equivalent in its own 
domain of Lord Weir’s notion of ‘‘ a Parliamentary answer ”’ 
—i.e., an elaborate equivocation. 
* * * 

Besides making a practice of breaking out of British 
gaols, our Sinn Fein prisoners seem to have developed a 
knack of bewitching their gaolers afterwards. I heard 
lately of one luckless official (not at Manchester) who after 
losing a captive of some political distinction was rung up by 
a London newspaper with a bold request for particulars of 
his mishap. 10ugh the newspaper described itself with 
conscientious exactitude, the agitated official, haunted by 
visions of a summons from Whitehall or Scotland Yard, 
jumped to the conclusion that his expected call had come, 
and forthwith began to pour into the ear of the enraptured 
journalist at the other end such a tale of broken locks and 
barriers surmounted as might have gilded the laurels of 
Jack Sheppard, or, through the sale of successive editions, 
filled the pockets of every newsboy in Fleet Street. Possibly 
something may have been done in that way, but my version 
of the story ends where it began—in the super-electrical 
atmosphere of the newspaper’s telephone-box. 

* * * 


When the son of Lord Rothermere and nephew of Lord 
Northcliffe dashed into the fray at Thanet as an anti-waste 
candidate most people must have been persuaded that we 
were getting to realities at last. Disillusion has followed 
quickly. Personally, I have known atleast one instance of a 
single candidate being chosen by opposing parties at an 
election and given till close on the nomination day to decide 


which of the two strings he would fit to his bow, but I do . 


not think that ever before has a candidate actually come 
out on one side and then been adopted by the other—which, 
in effect, is what has happened to young Mr. Harmsworth. 
There is some mystery about the orf which it would 
be well to have cleared up. Is it the case, as the dissentient 
Conservatives are alleging, that it was the Prime Minister’s 
ory influence, directly exercised on Mr. Harmsworth’s 
ehalf, that secured the official adoption by the Unionists 
of this self-styled opponent of Ministerial prodigality ? 
Happy the Government that can nominate its own 
adversaries ! 
* ok 1 
“Free Liberal” and other statisticians who have shown 
concern at a recent suggestion in this column that since the 
Labour Party in Parliament is now in the proportion of two 
to one of the Opposition Liberals it might reasonably claim 
to be allowed a corresponding proportion of straight fights 
against Coalition candidates, appear to have misread the 
motive of the paragraph. My point was that, owing to 
the very meagreness of their present numbers, the Liberals, 
in the event of an arrangement being considered, might find 
it easier to observe a moderate spirit in their claims than in 
the old days when their numerical superiority was so 
marked as to be a positive bar to negotiation. Obviously, 
the boot is now on the other leg. am aware that the 
Liberal vote in the constituencies was variously distributed 
at the General Election, and do not doubt that the other 
parties reaped an advantage from its dispersal. But it is 
none the less true that the only party in Parliament to-day 
of whom it can plausibly be said that it is there by Liberal 
votes alone is Sir Donald Maclean’s group. 
* * * 


Looking through an Indian blue-book the other day I 
made the unexpected and enchanting discovery that in 
the East they embellish their statistics for land settlement 
and taxation with bursts of original song—not mere scrappy 
or furtive at pa here and there, but in this particular 
instance a long introductory poem, boldly set forth as such 
and surveying in graceful and accomplished verse the 


leading topographical features of the tax-gatherer’s sphere 


of operations as viewed in the gloaming. As an 
example of the quality of the official muse I may be per- 
mitted to quote a stanza : 
Sharply the track ascends an untilled knoll 
Whence far on either side the land appears. 
Chequered with torrent-beds the uplands roll 
To where a ridge its bush-clad shoulder rears 
Half up the gilded sky; each field still shows, 
Although a moment more and night will close. 
I commend the model to our own Commissioners of Inland 


Revenue. JADF. 


Correspondence 
LIBERALISM AND LABOUR 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am sorry to trouble you again so soon, but some of 
your comments on the Rusholme result are so curious that I 
feel compelled to do so. 

With your main point, that the Liberal Party must move 
either to the Right or to the Left, I have no quarrel, for I think 
that one of the causes of the decay of the Liberal Party in 
Germany was that it stood still. 

It is, however, very remarkable that, having enunciated this 
proposition, you should cast upon Rusholme as an object-lesson 
in the danger of immobility, for Mr. Pringle moved to the Left— 
so much so, indeed, that he was accused by Dr. Dunstan of having 
stolen the latter’s thunder—and got left. 

To say, however, that this shows the danger of moving to the 
Left would be as foolish as your view of the situation, for, though 
Mr. Pringle would, by his move, seem to have alienated—or, 
at any rate, perturbed—some of his expected supporters, I 
think there can be no doubt that, prior to the railway strike, 
he had an excellent chance, despite the split in the Progressive 
vote, of wimning. 

Apart from the desirability of a modus vivendi with the Labour 
Party, the lesson from Rusholme for the Liberal Party is that it 
should take care to be in office if a bye-election coincide with a 
strike in a vital national industry.—Yours, ete. 

FREE LIBERAL. 

[We do not think that individual Liberal candidates have very 
much to gain by “ moving to the Left.’”” What counts, and as 
we think rightly counts, with the average elector is not so much 
a candidate’s personal opinions as the opinions and the official 
programme of the party to which he belongs. We do not dissent 
from the view that before the strike the Liberal candidate at 
Rusholme had a good chance of winning the seat. Our point 
was that the moment a big issue a1ose the electors tended to 
ignore Mr. Pringle’s personal claims and personal programme 
and to vote for the representatives of parties whose attitude 
on that issue was clearly defined.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 
Sm,—The question of a possible allocation of seats between 
Liberalism and Labour with a view to straight fights with Tory- 
ism at the next General Election is now to the fore, and, in your 
issue of October 25, “‘ Free Liberal * recommends the expedient 
adopted by Sir Harold Elverston at Gateshead in January, 1910. 
It appears that Sir Harold, before entering on the contest, sent a 
reply postcard to each elector, asking whether he preferred a 
Liberal or Labour candidate as the opponent of the Tory. The 
majority of those who replied favouring a Liberal, Sir Harold 
proceeded, “ and was justified by the result. : - 
Is it hypercritical to suggest that the results of such an inquiry 
might be highly misleading, since Tory electors would, quite 
justifiably from their point of view, send replies favouring which- 
ever of the “ progressive” parties they considered Jeast likely 


to secure a majority in the constituency ?—Yours, etc., 
Tonbridge. Davip SOMERVELL. 


SOFT SOAP AND VENEREAL DISEASE 


To the Editor of THe New STaTeSMAN. 
Sir,—In the vast majority of instances boys—and I presume 
girls—get their early ideas about sex from com. anions only a little 
older than themselves. Adults, especially those most urgent in 
their advocacy of morality, preserve a rigid reticence. Most 
men can recall the freedom, even the obscenity, of school-boy 
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discussion. The moral attitude then acquired, as in the case of 
all other moral attitudes, persists as a rule throughout life. You 
may teach a child any sort of religion or morals—English, 
Turkish, Japanese, Papuan, or any other—but once he is grown, 
once the plastic material has set, you can rarely change him. 
Once a Christian, nearly always a Christian ; once a cad, nearly 
always a cad; once a libertine, nearly always a libertine. In 
England, then, the real teachers of sexual morality are children. 
On the whole the result is not satisfactory. Adults merely preach 
at other adults. There is all the difference in the world between 
real teaching and mere preaching. Hence the extraordinary 
futility of the moral] lectures with which soldiers and sailors have 
been deluged during the war. But it is precisely the preachers 
who, having neglected their duty to teach, now ask us to secure 
as far as possible the poisoning of the victims of their own neglect, 
and incidentally of thousands of perfectly innocent people, by 
means of venereal diseases. When they have learned a little 
common sense, and a little elementary psychology. when they 
have really tried to teach morality, when they have arranged for 
the protection of the innocent, then, and not till then, will we 
consider their title to be heard. - 
Dr. Douglas White writes as Hon. Secretary of the N.C.C.V.D. 
and in praise of Colonel Harrison, whose duty for some time past 
has been to secure the health and efficiency of the British Army 
in respect to venereal disease, and who, I understand, is especially 
anxious to secure the morals of his charges. It seems, according 
to Dr. White, that 
“The position of Colonel Harrison gives him an unrivalled 
right to be heard on points of fact; while his judgment, in 
the eyes of all who know him, is singularly unprejudiced by 
a priori considerations. If the National Council declines to 
adopt a ‘ packet propaganda ’ it does so, not because it wishes 
to conceal sanitary knowledge from the public, but because 
it does not consider that such a propaganda would result in 
that which all of us ardently desire, namely, the reduction and 
ultimate elimination of venereal disease.” 


Well, let us get at the facts. All surgical fevers, septicemia, 
pyemia, gangrene, tetanus, erysipelas, and the rest are con- 
tagious diseases. For the last fifty years prompt and thorough 
disinfection has been the absolute rule in surgical practice ; and 
because of the rigid observation of that rule a major surgical 
operation is no longer a form of manslaughter. If any surgeon 
knew that there were on his patient microbes which might pene- 
trate and set up grave disease, and did not immediately disinfect, 
his proper place would be, in the opinion of all his professional 
brethren, the dock or the lunatic asylum. Venereal diseases 
are also contagious diseases. At first the microbes are all on 
the surface, and in the male at least can be easily destroyed by 
the use of any active antiseptic; but every moment of delay 
increases the danger that they will pass beyond reach. 

Before the war a battalion of English troops in India was 
ordered to a great city. a notorious hot-bed of venereal disease. 
The Commanding Officer, in alarm, consulted with his medical 
officer, who advised the men to carry a little permanganate of 
potash, and to disinfect with it immediately after danger had 
been incurred. In four years that battalion had only six cases— 
instead of hundreds—of venereal disease. At Mhow, by similar 
means, venereal disease was reduced to “ negligible proportions.”’ 
Early in the late war venereal disease was prevalent among 
British troops. In 1916 the British Army established what were 
known as “ venereal ablution rooms *’ wherein were placed drums 
of permanganate of potash with which the men disinfected them- 
selves after returning to barracks. I was in charge of two 
thousand troops stationed in a large seaport. Struck by the 
clumsy, unscientific, unsurgical nature of the arrangements, I 
advised my men to disinfect immediately after danger had been 
incurred, telling them that if they thought they were likely to 
fall into temptation they could bring a small bottle to my orderly, 
who would fill it with a solution of permanganate of potash and 
give them also a small swab of cotton wool. Immediately 
venereal disease vanished from my units. During the first five 
months I had not a single case. In two years and four months 
seven cases occurred—of which two were infected by their own 
wives, two were drunk and took no precautions, and two delayed 
disinfection for more than an hour. The last man was infected 
a few hours after joining. He had received no instructions and 
took no precautions. By the same methods Surgeon Commander 
Boyden achieved, with sailors, results which were, if anything, 
even better. 

Towards the end of 1917 the German offensive was known to 
be in preparation, the Army was in dire straits for men, and many 
thousands of trained soldiers were in venereal diseases hospitals 
or in convalescent camps. The War Office learned that venereal 





disease could be prevented, and arranged to introduce immediate 
disinfection everywhere. It ordered four millions of bottles and 
directed the permanganate in the drums to be transferred to them. 
I protested vainly against the delay, declaring the bottles unneces- 
sary, since the men needed only advice and willingly brought 
their own bottles. But during the delay certain influential 
people—I presume members or supporters of the N.C.C.V.D.— 
** got at’ the War Office. The War Office is an incongruously 
timorous body—at any rate it was then in very timorous hands. 
Colonel Harrison was appointed to take charge of the arrange- 
ments. In the fulness of time the bottles were sent out—awith 
instructions that the men should disinfect, not immediately, but after 
returning to barracks. Conceive the imbecility of the expense 
and trouble of transferring a chemical from a drum to bottles, 
only to use it in the old inefficient way! I had written a 
lecture in which T had advised quick disinfection to my troops. 
This was printed by the authorities for the use of all Medical 
Officers—but under the sapient direction now in power it was 
altered so as to advise delay. Since then Colonel Harrison, a 
trained surgeon, has gone up and down the country, advising 
delayed disinfection. He, who has had no personal experience of 
quick disinfection in the prevention of venereal discase, is accepted 
asa great authority by the N.C.C.V.D. Yet, though his position 
gives him the means to check every item, he has never dared to 
impugn a single statement made by those who have practised 
quick disinfection. 

Dr. Douglas White speaks of “ grim realities.” Here are two 
to which I invite his attention. In the last week of last April a 
party of two hundred men joined my units. On the first morn- 
ing’s parade I discovered twenty-one cases of venereal disease 
among them. That is to say, two hundred men protected by the 
system advised by Colonel Harrison and the N.C.C.V.D. fur- 
nished in one morning thrice as much disease as two thousand 
men in two years and four months. In a large venereal diseases 
hospital situated in an area where both systems were in operation, 
I found the names of hundreds of men who had practised delayed 
disinfection, but not the name of a single man who had practised 
immediate disinfection. 

Possibly Dr. White now understands why it is that Colonel 
Harrison does not inspire universal confidence. It would seem 
that Dr. White is the new secretary of the N.C.C.V.D. That 
Council proposes to establish all over England centres to which 
the incontinent are invited to hasten after sinning, there to 
receive, if not absolution, at least ablution, for their sins. Con- 
sider the type of people who sin; consider the conditions under 
which they sin; now consider how many sinners are likely 
to avail themselves of these centres. The N.C.C.V.D. is a 
** fake” society. Its object is not to prevent venereal disease, 
but, by pretending to prevent it, to prevent other people from 
preventing it. The outcry about “ packets” is part of the fake. 
Its opponents do not propose to supply anyone with packets. 
It is only proposed to teach people, who will insist on putting 
themselves in danger, how to disinfect themselves so that they 
shall no longer convey disease to others, many of whom are 
innocent.—Yours, etc., G. ARCHDALL REID. 

Southsea. 

October 29th. 


’ 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN, 

S1r,—Your issue of October 25th contains several letters on 
the subject of immediate self-disinfection, two of which, by the 
Hon. Secretary of the National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease, and Mrs. Louise Bulley, are of great interest. 

The Hon. Secretary of the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease considers that Col. L. W. Harrison’s speech as 
recorded in the Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute is con- 
clusive proof that the “ packet ” system is an inefficient method 
of combating venereal disease, and considers “ Lens’s” expecta- 
tions of the successful results that would follow the adoption 
of the principle of immediate self-disinfection, by a well educated 
and properly instructed public, as in direct contradiction to fact. 
May I point out to Dr. Douglas White that the National Council 
in one of their own pamphiets issued on the authority of Col. 
Harrison advise immediate disinfection, and state that it 
should be carried out within an hour of exposure. Col. Harrison 
also in a Jecture delivered at Edinburgh some while ago strongly 
advocated immediate disinfection, and the statistics he advanced 
to support his argument for immediate disinfection completely 
convinced his audience, which contained many prominent 
leaders of scientific thought in that University. The figures 
quoted by Dr. Douglas White from Col. Harrison’s speech mean 
nothing. That the admission rate to hospital for venereal 
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disease was not diminished by the “ packet ” system is no proof 
whatever that the “ packet ” system is inefficient, for in order 
to prove this we should have to be certain (1) that there was 
no greater probability of contracting venereal disease during 
the war than before; (2) that the instruction and education 
of the Army on the matter had been so thoroughly carried out 
that every man realised the danger of exposure to risk, the 
efficacy of the ‘packet’ as a preventive, and the necessity of 
effective application of the disinfectants within an hour of 
exposure. 

That the Colonial troops should have a higher incidence of 
infection than Imperial troops is not difficult to explain, and the 
reason is obvious to any person who has studied the question 
outside Victoria or Charing Cross Stations. In the first place, 
the Colonial soldier knows no women in this country ;_ he craves 
for feminine society, and makes friends with the first woman that 
chance throws in his way. Secondly, the Colonial troops were 
almost invariably picked out for solicitation by loose women, as 
owing to their higher scale of pay, they had more money to throw 
about. The Colonial troops also came from countries where 
there was very little venereal disease, and where they had not 
been accustomed to associate fear of disease with sexual license. 
They were also bold and adventurous spirits to whom risk did 
not act as a deterrent to adventure. That the incidence of 
venereal disease was lower amongst Imperial troops than amongst 
Colonial troops, therefore, is not surprising. 

The reasons that Col. Harrison now advances against the 
* packet ’’ system are (1) that it gives opportunity to unscrupu- 
lous persons to evade the Venereal Diseases Act, and (2) that 
drugs sold for the prevention of disease are very apt to be accepted 
by the public as useful for its cure ; but these two objections 
do not touch or attempt to deny the fundamental principle that 
immediate disinfection will stop venereal disease, and immediate 
disinfection can only be carried out if the individual carries the 
disinfectant with him, for the N.C.C.V.D.’s recommendation in a 
recent advertisement that a doctor should be visited within an 
hour of exposure to risk is grotesquely impracticable. 

As regards Mrs. Louise Bulley’s letter, I think that it is a 
matter of congratulation to all concerned that she should have 
stated her case with such logic and candour. This lady is of 
the opinion that moral considerations are of paramount import- 
ance, and that the adoption of the “ packet”’ system would 
be bad for the morals of the young people of this country. My 
Committee consider these opinions are erroneous, but as they 
base their campaign primarily on medical grounds, and one of 
their points at issue is that the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Disease have promulgated as a medical opinion what 
is really a moral opinion, they welcome Mrs. Bulley’s clear 
insistence on the fact that the “ packet ’’ system is unacceptable 
to and opposed by many persons on moral grounds only, and that 
the medica evidence is of secondary importance. This clear 
admission brings us back to that difference of opinion, often so 
extremely difficult to bridge, between the ecclesiastical and the 
scientific points of view, which is the real point of cleavage 
between the National Council for Combating Venereal Disease 
and the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease.— 


Yours, etc., Hucsm WanseEy Bay Ly. 
148 Harley Street, W. 1. Hon. Sec. S.P.V.D. 
October 29th. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your very valuable article on ‘“‘ The Real Scientific 
Management’? you suggest that that side of “ Scientific 
Management ” which deals with Time and Motion Study, Analysis 
of Operations, Standard Time, etc., almost inevitably results 
in “speeding up” the operations to an extent detrimental 
to the health of the operator. I suggest that this is a result 
of an incomplete system, rather than of an excess of system. 
A complete system of Scientific Management must pay full 
attention to the question of Fatigue, standard times must make 
provision for necessary rest intervals and must not demand 
a greater speed than can be kept up throughout the working 
week. Moreover, the health of the worker is a factor in Maximum 
Production at least as important as the efficiency of the machine. 

The monotony of so much modern production is, I suggest, 
due to the modern demand for a large number of the same things, 
and not to “ Scientific Management.” It is no more monotonous 
to do the same operation a thousand times, without unnecessary 
movements, than to do the same operation the same number of 
times with unnecessary movements. 


Another point which is raised by your article is the proposals 
for Limitation of Profit. As this is the only apparent means 
of increasing real wages, it must be very seriously considered in 
the near future, and it would be interesting to explore the effect 
of making the basis of the allowed profit, the Turnover rather 
than the Capital. It would seem that the limitation of profits 
to a fixed percentage of the Turnover would be free from objections 
made to a limitation to a fixed percentage on Capital. It would 
have no tendency to discourage enterprise or “‘ Push” and it 
would encourage the maximum use of the least possible amount 
of capital, which would seem desirable at the present time. 
It would also ensure that capital was rewarded in proportion 
to its usefulness to the community. Moreover, the turnover 
of a firm is more easily valued correctly than its capital._— 
Yours, ete. J. HarRo_D ARMFIELD. 

Ringwood, 


DR. MARSHALL’S 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I should like to make some comments on the review of 
Dr. Marshall’s Industry and Trade, which appeared in your issue 
ef September 13th. My excuse for doing so rather late in the 
day is that the book cannot be read in a short time by anyone 
with other claims on his attention, and my justification is, I 
think, that it is not a book of merely passing interest. 

Two details suggest that the review was written after only a 
cursory reading. The first is the statement that “no typo- 
graphical eriors have been detected ” ; there are quite a number 
of misprints, which any careful reader could not fail to see. 
More important is the second. We are told “ he has no chapter 
on the extensive growth of the class of rent, royalty, interest and 
dividend receivers. We are left in the dark as to how 
far capitalist profit-making raises or lowers wages.” 

In the first paragraph of the Preface Dr. Marshall makes it clear 
that this very subject will be dealt in ‘*‘ a companion volume.” 
On page 8 he explains that the problem of narrowing the lower 
and broadening the upper strata of society is to be dealt with in 
the second volume. And the first sentence of Chapter XII. of 
Book II. (page 381) states: ‘* The problems of remuneration 
of labour, so far as appropriate to this work, belong to its second 
volume.” Now I could forgive your reviewer for missing the 
latter passage, but he really ought to have read and understood 
the Preface and Introduction, which in every book are the 
reviewer's salvation. 

Further, we are given to understand that Dr. Marshall regards 
the wage-earner as on the same level as horses and mules. 
(I have heard the same criticism—equally unfair—of the pro- 
posals of the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission.) 
I must refer to Dr. Marshall’s admirable index, “ Scientific 
Management . and the well-being of the Worker; pages 
384-391.” Your reviewer may not agree with the conclusions 
set out on these pages, but full weight is certainly given here as 
in many other passages to the importance of variety and oppor- 
tunity for initiative, from the point of view of the well-being of 
the worker. Dr. Marshall is, indeed, very properly critical of 
the claims of the “ efficiency men,” while able to see their good 
points. 

Your reviewer laments the absence of the figures of the boots 
and shoes produced in the C.W.S. factories. Dr. Marshall 
discusses “ mills owned by working men” on pages 319-820, 
but very rightly pays much more attention to the distributive 
activities of the two C.W.S., pages 289-295, where his criticism 
is both sympathetic and accurate, as any member of a Co-opera- 
tive Retail Society will agree. In any case on page 292 the 
figures for both sales and manufactures of the C.W.S. are given, 
but in words not numerals, so that in turning over the pages on 
the look out for statistics your reviewer probably missed them. 

It would be possible to continue in this strain at some length, 
but I will only give one more example of your reviewer’s method. 
He says: ‘* There is something impressive about the unhesitating 
assumption underlying this analysis of the modern Capitalist 
System as to its perfect adaptation to the world’s needs, as to 
the slightness of the inevitable shortcomings.” Dr. Marshall 
says on page 175: “ It is true that capitalistic aggregations . . . 
have so far been most prominent where economic progress has 
been most rapid ; but so also have been pallid faces caused by a 
scarcity of fresh air and sunlight. Sources of individual or 
social decay are sometimes most dangerous when they are 
associated with great achievements and rich benefits.” This 
is only one of such warnings against a facile acceptance of capi- 
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talism, and if your reviewer has ever written a more true and 
succinct indictment of pure individualism, he has reason for 


ride. 
" I hope I have said enough to show that the review you printed 
was written in a partisan and captious manner. Few of your 
readers will deny that by temperament and age Dr. Marshall 
is over cautious and conservative in his approach to the newer 
movements for social change, but that is only a minor aspect of 
his latest work. His aim is to present an objective study of the 
mechanism of trade and industry as it now exists, and it is not 
likely that this task will ever be done half so well as in this great 
work. If occasionally the tone is pedagogic and the attitude 
benevolently patronising, that is a small price to pay for the vast 
store of learning and insight revealed to those who read the book, 
and Dr. Marshall has done so much in his long life to root out 
fuddled thinking from economics that he deserves charity for 
his slight and unimportant failings. Indeed, no one who wants 
to help along Capitalism to its well-deserved fate can equip 
himself better than by reading this masterly description of its 
origins and present ramifications.—Yours, etc., 
Humpurey TOULMIN. 
Hartfield, Sussex. 


Miscellany 
SELINA’S PARABLE 


N the wide wooden staircase that led up to her big 

e sea-windy bedroom in the old house in which Selina 

was staying was a low, square window. To Selina, 
every window in her small world had a charm, an incanta- 
tion of its own! Was it not an egress for her eye to a scene 
of some beauty or forbiddingness ; the way of light ; either 
her own outward, or the world’s inward? This small 
window in particular beguiled Selina, because, kneeling 
there (it was of too narrow a frame to permit a protracted 
standing or stooping), she looked out of it, and downward, 
upon a farmyard. Selina knew farmyards that more seduc- 
tively soothed her sesthetic sense—farmyards of richer ricks, 
of nobler outbuildings, of a deeper peace. But since this 
farmyard, despite its litter and bareness, was busy with 
life—dog in kennel, chicken, duck, goose, gander and 
goslings, doves, a few wild birds, some even of the sea, 
an occasional horse and man—contemplation of it solaced 
her small mind, keeping it gently busy, yet in a state 
narrowly bordering on trance. 

Selina was dark, narrow-shouldered, with eyes of so 
intense a brown that they were like two small black pools 
of water when the spirit that lurked behind them was 
absorbed in what they gazed on; and one long warm 
languorous afternoon she found herself kneeling at the 
low staircase window even more densely engrossed than 
usual. At the bottom of the farmyard, perhaps twenty 
paces distant, stood a low stone barn or granary, its square 
door opening blackly into the sunlight upon a flight of, 
maybe, ten rough stone steps. Beyond its roof stretched 
the green dreaming steeps of the valley. From this door, 
it was the farmer’s wont, morn and evening, to feed his 
winged stock. This afternoon, though the hour was but 
hard on four, Selina watched the farmer ponderously traverse 
the yard, and, in his usual stout Alexander Selkirkian fashion, 
ascend into the granary, obviously not thus unseasonably 
to dispense the good grain, but for some purpose unknown 
—unknown at least to Selina. 

Nevertheless, all his chicken, such is faith, instinct, 
habit and stupidity, had followed close upon his heels, 
and were now sleckly and expectantly clustered in mute 
concourse upon the steps and on the adjacent yard-stones, 
precisely like an assemblage of humanity patiently waiting 
to be admitted into the pit of a theatre or into the naye of 
a church. 

There was a dramatic pause. The sun shone on. The 
blue deepened. A few late-comers hastened in from the 
byways and hedges. The congregation was steadfast— 
With just a feverish effort apparent here and there of some 
Jealous individual to better her position at the expense of 
the envied. Then—the square door was reopened, and the 


farmer emerged, empty-handed, and, without so much as 
a glance of compassion or even of heed, trod heavily down 
the steps through the assembled hens, careless to all appear- 
ance whether his swinging, cumbrous boots trod the more 
eager underfoot, and—wonder of wonders !—he left the 
door behind him at its very fullest gape! 

Selina sighed : the happiest of sighs, that of expectation 
and forbidden delight. It was as if the commissionaire 
of the theatre or the bishop of the cathedral had simply 
betrayed his edifice, and its treasures, to the mob. God 
bless me, thought Selina, they'll go in and help themselves. 

Only one moiety of this brilliant speculation of Selina’s 
was to be proved justified. Led by a remarkably neat 
jimp blue-black Leghorn hen, deliciously feminine and 
adventurous, churchwarden’s helpmeet if ever there was 
one, the whole feathered mob, as if under the gesture of a 
magician, with an instantaneous and soundless ingurgitation 
of appetite and desire, swept upward and in. Threescore 
hens at least were there, the appropriate leaven of cocks, 
two couple of ducks, three doves, a few predatory wildings, 
while the geese outstretched their serpentine necks and 
hissed. 

Selina, transfixed there in a felicity bordering upon rap- 
ture, watched. Like Athene above the plains of Troy, 
she gathered in her slim shoulders as if to swoop. What was 
happening within, beyond that strange square of velvety 
afternoon darkness? The rapine, the orgy, the indiscriminate 
gorge? Alas, no! Whether the marauders had even so 
much as descried or discerned the fatted bags of oats and 
maize and wheat that possibly were shelved within that 
punctual hostel, Selina could not guess. What was per- 
fectly clear was that the concourse was dejectedly emerging, 
dispirited and unfed. One by one, in ruffled groups, peevish, 
crestfallen, damped, the feathered congregation reappeared, 
trod, or hopped, or fluttered down the shallow familiar dis- 
enchanted steps, the ducks, too, dumb and ignoble, the 
cocks simulating indifference or contempt, the wildings— 
as wild as ever. 

When Selina, still agape, came to herself, the farmyard 
was much as usual—dispersed clusters of ruffled, short- 
memoried and dusting fowl, a pacing cock, the dog, head 
on paws, still asleep, doves in comparatively dispassionate 
courtship on the roof, duck and drake guzzling in that 
unfathomable morass of iniquity, known as the duck pond. 

“‘ Came to herself ’’—for Selina’s was a type of mind that 
cannot but follow things up (a feeble step or two); that is, 
it was compelled to spin mere stories out of the actual, 
and even, alas, to moralize. ‘‘ Why,” she mused, “ poor 
hen-brained things, they came to be fed. Always when the 
farmer opened the door and went in, grain, the bread of 
life, came out. Always. And he being generous, capable 
at any moment of magnanimity, and not, gracious goodness, 
a cold and bloated cynic, since one must at least, think the 
best of what is and may be, why, of course, they should 
have gone in, as they did, and, to say the least of it, seen, 
for themselves. You surely can’t impiously, even if greedily, 
raid the given. Morning, and possibly afternoon, the poor 

creatures as best their natural powers allow, reward the 
farmer for his benefactions. A little indirectly, perhaps, 
but surely not theirs to reason that he gave for gain, that 
his bounty was sheer profiteering, that it is their eggs, 
their poor carcases, or their bodies’ offspring he is after, 
for his own—well, to them—immeasurably barbarous pur- 
poses. Suppose with avid beak, they surged in and carried 
off his last squalling baby from its cradle. Suppose they did. 
They had believed in him—that was the point. Now they 
won't: they can’t—at least not for ten minutes. Though 
they are always hungry. Yes, they had climbed up, lured 
on by sheer indifference masquerading as generosity, in 
the heat of the day, too, and that peculiarly slim and 
feminine black Leghorn pullet in particular, only to discover 
—nothing, just cool inner darkness and odoriferous vacancy. 
Even a horny, fussy old verger would at least have shoved 
them out again, have told them that they had made a mistake 
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that there wasn’t any extra thing ‘on’ of that kind—no 
confirmation service.” And Selina fleetingly smiled, narrow 
cheek, delicate lip, and black abstracted eye. 

“How very like poor human beings,” she went on, pur- 
suing her small privy thoughts, slipping down, as she did 
so, from kneeling to sitting, and automatically readjusting 
the tortoiseshell comb in her dark hair; “ punctually they 
go to church (some of them), not attempting to guess, or 
not capable of finally knowing, what for; but confident 
that the bishop or rector or some such will be in the pulpit 
and they be fed. And then comes a day—Now what is 
the difference,” mused Selina, contemplatively narrowing 
her inward gaze, “ what is the real difference between Farmer 
Trepolpen and God, and between that fussy forward—still 
adventurous—little Leghorn, who must lay the most deli- 
cious little cream-coloured eggs, and Me? Surely no: 
He cannot want me (He cannot expect me to go to church 
and praise and pray) simply for the sake of my wretched 
little hard-boiled bits of goodness. Does He really only 
think of us twice in twenty-four hours, like the tides and 
matins and evensong, as, well, as I think of Him? And if 
in between-whiles He did think of me or I of Him, isn’t 
there any inexhaustible store of heavenly manna which my 
trussed-up soul—and I suppose the others—though I 
wouldn’t mind the doves and that sea-gull or... . Oh 
dear, oh dear!” 

She softly stared on, down the sunlit intensely still stair- 
case into the shadow. ‘‘ Of course” began again that still 
small voice within in faraway tones, “it’s not quite like 
that, it’s not on all fours. It’s a bigger dream than that. 
If they, silly cackling creatures, mercifully don’t know what 
that carnivorous old egg-hunter is after, I’m pretty certain 
he doesn’t know eventually himself. Merely keeping 
alive: though that’s something. Suppose, just suppose 
not. Suppose there’s someone, a kind of unseen circum- 
spectious spirit, kneeling crunched-up at a little square 
staircase window. Oh, ever so happy and dreamy and 
sorrowful and alone, and not in the least muddle-minded— 
omniscient, I swppose, which of course is merely omni— 
omni-sensitive—just staring down in sheer joy and interest 
at the farmer, and the sunshine, and the valley, and the 
yard, and the hens, and the delicious filthy duck-pond and— 
and the Atlantic, absolutely all Jis, and..... What 
wouldn’t J....?” 

But at that moment, and only just in time to dissever 
the philosophical net in which poor Selina’s soul was defin- 
itely strangling, a whiff of hot baked “ splitters’ wafted 
itself up the staircase, and Selina, with an exclamatory 


““Lawks!”’ remembered her tea. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE DANCER 
To W. J. Turner. 

ETWEEN the hither and the farther woods 
B On whose dark branches beats the sun in vain, 

i Out in the midst where the intense light broods, 
There moves a livelier light, a living fire, 
With speed that seems 
That still and sleeping radiance to disdain, 
And yet no more to tire 
Than the quick shapes that haunt our happy dreams. 


Light-skirted, feather-footed, laughing, dancing, 
Borne on a breath of swift and buoyant air, 
Turning and sidling, retiring and advancing, 
She moves like thistledown, she floats away, 
Swings and returns, lifts eyes to take the. stare 
Of the delighted watchers. Rise and sway 


Her skirts about her; and now she slowly moves, 
As though an unseen choir of singing Loves 
Hovered about her head thrown back, and cried 
Delicious praise down to her smiling pride. 


And every turn of her young body makes 
A silent changing music, fast or slow, 
Which, as she pauses, breaks 

And sinks upon itself in shining overthrow. 


Silence unbroken follows the silent measure. 

The enraptured group that watched her quietly breathes, 
In the arrested instant of that pause, 
An air filled full with the sweet scent of pleasure. 
Then, as a swordsman slowly sheathes 

The blade wherewith he wove a net of light, 

So she in ordinary flesh withdraws 

The coloured image, volatile and bright, 

That danced before them and enchanted them. 

Her arms fall softly to her sides, 

Soft to the knee fails the skirt’s airy hem, 

The taut knees bend, the waist relaxes, swift 

Down on the grass the unstrung body slides. 

She lies there huddled, hidden the flushed face, 

Her shoulders heaving up the filmy shift, 

One leg outstretched in spent and careless grace. 


Low mutter they their praise that softly reaches 

The panting girl. She does not raise her head 

But at the music of their grateful speeches 

All her young body comfortably glows, 

And in ecstatic weariness she makes 

The sun-warmed turf a bed ; 

Her limbs fall looser, the soft eyelids close, 

She sleeps. No voice her languid slumber breaks ; 

But now the watchers, musing deep and far, 

Lift up their eyes 

Towards the vague, the sapphirine calm skies, 

While, like a visionary, moving star, 

Still through their thoughts her dancing image flies. 
Epwarp SHANKS. 


Art 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


HE Ruskin Centenary Exhibition consists for the 

most part of an interesting collection of drawings 
and water-colours by Ruskin himself, together 

with a few pictures by other artists illustrating scenes 
in Ruskin’s life. The latter have little artistic merit. but 
as illustrations they are of historical value. We see Ruskin, 
for instance, in his comfortable study at Brantwood, a 
somewhat terrifying personage in his immense, square-cut 
frock coat, in spite of his refined face. And then we are 
shown his bedroom at Brantwood, a luxurious lodging- 
house bedroom, relieved by the line of Turner water-colours 
on the wall. Ruskin was responsible for some monstrous 
pieces of architecture, and his appreciation of art was 
inclined to be too historical. This may account for 
his strong antipathy to Whistler. For his famous description 
of Whistler’s pictures as a pot of paint flung in the public’s 
face might be applied with equal relevance to many of 
Turner's works. Moreover, in a _ sense, Whistler was 
continuing Turner’s atmospheric studies, although he 
had none of Turner’s magnificence, his far-reaching and 
over-reaching sublimity. Perhaps this was the characteristic 
in Turner which made the greatest appeal to Ruskin, who 
was preoccupied, both in his writings and in his pictorial 
work, with the sentiment of grandeur as expressed in the 
sweeping lines and shadows of mountains and the pageantry 
of cloud formations. This was a perfectly genuine and 
legitimate sentiment, but Ruskin made the mistake of 
attempting to crystallise the various expressions of it into 
a set of technical rules which would anticipate future art. 
Many of Ruskin’s drawings are simply concrete embodiments 
of this mistake. For instance, in the drawing “ Near 
Amsteg on the St. Gothard” (73) the lines are flowing 
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over with preconceived splendour and softness. Other 
drawings illustrate Ruskin’s theory that art should assist 
geology, ete. There is one curious comparison of a drawing 
of a tree before “ idealisation ” and after, where we prefer 
the tree before it has undergone this mysterious clairvoyant 
process. But real feeling often breaks through the inhibitions 
imposed by these theories, and then we get charming studies 
such as “ Zermatt ” (335), “‘ Thun ” (85), “ Fribourg ” (38), 
which reveal a delicate sensitiveness to the power of moun- 
tain forms and the intricate detail of valley towns surrounded 
by restless tree-covered slopes and ravines. 

The time has nearly passed when it is necessary to 
emphasise the fallacies maintained so vigorously by Ruskin, 
and people are turning to the more catholic task of estimating 
our debt to him. He was undoubtedly a great man, 
but it may eventually be decided that he was greater as 
a moralist and an economist than as an artist and art critic. 
For, while in the former capacity he was a pioneer, in the 
latter he was the reflective echo of the Romantic movement. 

%* te ae a x 

Ruskin’s Romanticism belongs only superficially to the 
Victorian period: it does not represent the actuality 
of that period, from which it is rather attempting to escape. 
The Victorian period was pre-eminently one of science, 
of the ruthless, inexorable development of mechanism. 
Regarded from this point of view, Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson, 
who is holding an exhibition at the Leicester Galleries, 
belongs very much more intimately than Ruskin to the 
19th century. For he has (in one of his many phases) 
tried to express in his painting mechanical science. 
Victorian art was not abreast of its time; on the contrary, 
it sought forgetfulness in the graciousness of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, the incense of Rossetti, and the agnostic mysti- 
cism of Whistler. It was afraid of the remorseless dynamism 
of the machinery which its contemporary science and 
commerce were constructing with an alarming and 
overwhelming rapidity. Therefore it was only natural 
that the revolt against the soft estheticism of an art 
which was endeavouring to evade rather than appropriate 
the chief activity of its time should take the form of an 
exaltation and almost an imitation of that activity. This 
was the spirit that animated Marinetti and sent him 
spluttering over Europe and induced audiences to listen 
to him, that produced Futurism, Vorticism and most, 
though not all, of the rebellious “isms.” Nevinson, with 
his quick susceptibility, was soon drawn into the movement 
and eventually evolved an attractive compromise between 
the old and the new styles. The war gave him his oppor- 
tunity of reaching the general public, for his style was 
admirably fitted for illustrating war and especially modern 
warfare with its emphasis on mechanism. The older artists 
who went out to the front to paint pictures were not properly 
equipped for such a task. They all translated what they 
saw into the familiar style of the pre-war pussyfoot culture. 
Nevinson also turned out Nevinsons, but that meant 
(at that time) something intrinsically explosive and steeped 
in mechanics. His success was not a mere newspaper 
boom: it was undoubtedly the result of a direct appeal. 
People whose experience had previously stopped short at 
Greuze and the Venus of Milo murmured the name Nevinson 
with awe and rapture; he gave them the same unpleasant 
excitement as an air raid and they judged it appropriate. 
So it was. Nevertheless, his work was never more than 
extraordinarily good journalism. This was not because 
of its subject: there is not the slightest reason why the 
war should not have become the content of a lyrical or 
dramatic emotion. But Nevinson never quite succeeded 
in attaining the essential subjective objectivity. His 
alert kaleidoscopic studies never penetrated beyond the 
commonplace, and the appearance of novelty afforded 
by the judicious use of sharp angles and planes was mere 
appearance. 

Mr. Nevinson describes the pictures which he is now 
showing as “Peace” paintings, and in a terse preface 


he says: “I wish to be thoroughly dissociated from 
every ‘new’ or ‘advanced’ movement, every form 
of ‘ist,’ ‘ism,’ ‘post,’ ‘neo,’ ‘academic’ or ‘un- 
academic.’ Also I refuse to use the same technical 
method to express such contradictory forms as a rock or a 
woman.” The correctness of the theory implied in this 
latter announcement depends upon the meaning attached 
to the phrases “technical method” and “express the 
forms of a rock or a woman.” The technical method 
is derived from a subsequent physical external analysis 
of a primary and esthetically indivisible psychological 
unity: it has no esthetic value. But, in so far as every 
good picture is a new individual whole, the physical analysts 
can find in it a new technical method. Mr. Nevinson 
should therefore go farther: he should not employ the 
same method even for two expressions of the same woman 
or of the same rock. Again, for the artist, a rock and a 
woman have no ready-made characteristics: his function 
is not to express our perceptual scientific knowledge of 
these objects, but his own subjective sentiments, which 
vary from moment to moment, and might at any given 
moment be the same in connection both with a woman 
and a rock. 

All this would be irrelevant, as it concerns a theory 
and not the actual pictures, if the pictures did not 
unfortunately stand for the most perfect fulfilment of the 
theory in its crude superficial significance. With remarkable 
skill Mr. Nevinson has contrived to give to nearly every 
picture an entirely distinct technique, but the total result 
is that instead of one four de force there are many, instead 
of one continuous thread of imitative method according 
to a given “ism,” many different but equally plagiarist 
methods. The artist “applies” his various methods 
according as he thinks they fit the “‘ subjects ”’: there are 
the New English, the Impressionist, the pseudo-Post- 
Impressionist, the Whistlerian, the Japanese, the Futurist 
repertory styles, all magnificently mimicked, yet with 
scarcely a trace of any profound, inevitable emotion 
mastering them and fusing them into a new self-contained 
individuality. In his praiseworthy effort to eschew the 
abstraction of the “isms” Mr. Nevinson has merely 
opened his doors to all “ isms,” and, in spite of his anxiety 
not to repeat himself, he has, nevertheless, repeated himself 
monotonously as a journalist. 

ae *” a8 * ae 

Ten champing horses lined upon the left, ten prostrate 
dead bodies in front of them, ten tall candles burning 
ominously along the back, and on the right a mourning figure 
of a woman. This is not a wholly accurate description 
of an actual picture, but it is characteristic of the paintings 
of Mirko Racki at the small Serbo-Chroat Exhibition at 
9 Ennismore Gardens. These paintings are interesting 
rather as indicating the influences and traditions of Serbian 
art than as evincing any spontaneous permanent inspiration. 
They bear a strong resemblance to certain reproductions 
in the German paper Jugend; they have the German 
starkness and predilection for allegorical figures, the German 
combination of power with too much sweetness. But 
there is also another trait which is probably Serbian or 
Slavonic; it is Eastern rather than Western; a simplicity 
and ruggedness without any of the multitudinous shadings 
and by-plays of Western life; an almost religious intimacy 
with the crude facts of life and death and of the intermediate 
stage of sorrow. In M. Ractki this fails to obtain real 
expression and becomes rhetorical, but in Rosandié, as in 
Mestrovié (who is not represented at the exhibition), it 
is made musical, it is lifted out of the sphere of immediate 
action into that of contemplation. Both these sculptors 
show signs of more sophisticated Parisian influences, 
particularly in their portrait heads, but never to the extent 
that their own peculiar sentiment is submerged. It is 
worth paying a visit to Ennismore Gardens to see M. 
Rosandié’s sculptures and panels. 


Howarp Hannay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


UST before the war—and there is pathos in the thought 
that nobody but myself will remember it—I men- 
tioned here the foundation and prospective activities 

of a society called the Society for Pure English. The war 
came and (as the Society explains in announcing its resur- 
rection),the committee decided “to suspend proceedings until 
the national distraction should have abated.” The war is 
over, though distractions we have always with us; anda fresh 
start is being made. The first publications (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) are a book of rules with a members’ list and a 
tract by the Poet Laureate, of which more presently. 


* * Xk 


The first tract explains the objects. “In calling itself 
the Society for Pure English it was not overlooked that the 
word ‘Pure’ might carry a wrong suggestion.” It often does, 
but not in this instance. The Society does not exclude 
‘*‘ impurities *’ such as new foreign words: it proposes 


that a few men of letters, supported by the scientific alliance of 
the best linguistic authorities, should form a group of free associa- 
tion, and agree upon a modest and practical scheme for informing 
popular taste on sound principles, for guiding educational authorities, 
and for introducing into practice certain slight modifications and 
advantageous changes. 


Examples are given of the sort of proposal that is intended. 
It is suggested that when a foreign word has come to stay it 
is absurd (the habit is quite modern) to go on printing it in 
italic type and pronouncing it in a foreign way. Such a 
word, I suppose, would be régime; why continue the 
accented é in writing and the French “g” in speech ? 
The Society hopes to propose candidates for admission into 
our genuine native tongue, and to get sufficient authors 
and journalists to adopt new spellings, or drop italics, 
simultaneously to secure that the change will be made 
effective. Again, it is proposed, where feasible, to coin 
new English words to represent new things, instead of the 
“unimaginative and artificial’ compounds of Greek and 
Latin which have become so common. Why should word- 
coining be left to the men of science and neglected by those 
who know most and care most about words? “ Vivid 
popular terms,” it 1s argued, are best when they are obtain- 
able; the operative will often give a machine a better 
name than the inventor will give it. Dialect should not 
be unduly discouraged. And (as a last example) “ the old 
harmonious cadences of our traditional speech ” should be 
protected ; our enclitics are being lost. There is no sub- 
scription ; the original members are a very eminent collec- 
tion, and the secretary, with whom persons (and especially 
journalists, authors, dons and schoolmasters) who are 
interested in the English language should establish contact, 
is L. Pearsall Smith, 11 St. Leonards Terrace, Chelsea. 


I come to Mr. Bridges’s tract. It is a perfect pamphlet 
with which to open a campaign ; if there exists anywhere 
a short treatise on phonetics at once so original, so various 
in information, so convincing and so lively I do not know 
it. His subject is words different in origin which are pro- 
nounced alike—* which have, or have acquired, an illogical 
fortuitous identity.” He opens with lists of homophones in 
actual use. There are about 800 ambiguous sounds, and 
as some of these are triplets or quadruplets, there must be 
** 1,600 or 2,000 words of ambiguous meaning in our ordinary 


vocabulary ’”—a very large part of our whole instrument of 
speech. I quote a few examples : 

fell (fierce) fell (skin) fell (hill) fell (fr. fall). 

cruise, cruse, crews. 

cleek, clique. 

load, lode, lowed. 

maze, maize, Mays. 

tray, trait. 

waste, waist. 
Now, our slack pronunciation is increasing the number of 
these, and, in increasing them it is impoverishing the lan- 
guage: “if all words were alike in sound there would be 
no spoken language,” and the more homophones there are 
in a language the faultier it is as “ a scientific and convenient 
vehicle of speech.” We lose the “ wh ” sound and “ whoop ” 
becomes indistinguishable from “ hoop,” “ whither” from 
“wither.” We lose the trilled R and “father” and 
“ farther,” “flaw ” and “ floor,” “ laud ” and “ lord ” have 
their differences blurred. We recklessly add “er” to 
roots (where a careful choice would have selected another 
syllable) and this often makes homophones—“ cellar,” 
“ seller,” “ border,” “ boarder.” Many words are in pro- 
cess of becoming homophones; careful speakers may dis- 
tinguish “ pedal” from ‘ peddle,” “ profit” from *“ pro- 
phet,” “ putty ” from “ puttee,” “‘ literal ” from “ littoral,” 
but most people do not. 


* a 1 


That homophones are a nuisance is self-evident. Mr. 
Bridges gives admirable and amusing illustrations. A poet 
cannot write ‘‘I see the sea” and 

even the familiar 

‘“* the sea saw that and fled,” is almost comical, especially because, 

** sea saw,” has a most compromising joint-tenant in the children’s 

rocking game. 

Homophones are unusually common in English; that is 
bad, and it is equally bad that they are (the thing seems 
demonstrated) ‘ self-destructive”’ and tend to become 
obsolete. The loss due to homophones, Mr. Bridges con- 
tinues, will impoverish the language ; and our affliction is 
directly and chiefly caused by what he calls the South Eng- 
lish dialect, and especially that kind, fashionable all over 
Britain, which its lexicographer (Mr. Daniel Jones) calls 
* P, S. P.” or Public School Pronunciation. Few educated 
Englishmen realise how far their pronunciation has diverged 
from the written word and from the pronunciation of their 
ancestors. “I was shocked,” says the Poet Laureate, 
*‘ when I first discovered my own delusions in such matters, 
and I still speak the bad Southern English that I learnt as a 
child and at school.” If a word begins with “ sub ” we do 
not speak the “ u” but an “ er” vowel; “ soar "= saw” ; 
and our vowels are becoming more and more cocknified. 
“The German experts believe that the Cockney form of 
English will eventually prevail.” The Poet Laureate 
thinks that Cockney speech would be “too universally 
unintelligible ” ; in any event he is doing his bit to stave 
off the evil. As for the homophones, he emphasises the need 
for respecting neglected dialects, insisting on differentia- 
tions of pronunciation where they are possible, observing 
vowel distinctions (as in the o of ‘ symbol ” which is not 
pronounced like the “‘o” of the new word “ petrol”) in 
unaccented syllables, teaching phonetics better in the schools, 
and exercising care where new words are being admitted 
into the language. ‘“ Nelson was present at Zeebrugge 
leading our sailors, as Shakespeare is with us leading our 
writers, and no one who neglects the rich inheritance to 
which Englishmen are born is likely ever to do any credit 
to himself or his country.” 
a a * 


With this very elaborate pamphlet of forty-eight pages 
Mr. Bridges, it would appear, has recently been occupying 
his leisure. Will there still be men who had rather he had 
been manufacturing some wretched Ode on the Paris 
Conference ? SoLtomon EaGLe. 
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= CONSTABLE’S 
NEW ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHEVALIER DE 
BOUFFLERS.” 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
NESTA H. WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 218. net. 
The Daily Sievegh Mrs. Webster has again produced an interesting 
volume of considerable historical merit. and written with the same charm of 
style that established the fame of her ‘ Chevalier de Boufflers. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF POLAND 
By JULIA SWIFT ORVIS. Maps. 6s. net. 

Miss Orvis, who is Professor of History at Wellesley College, 
has produced a compact, lucid, authoritative History of Poland 
that will fill a distinct demand both in educational institutions 
and on the part of the > genened public. 

The Morn Post.—* Orvis’s scholarly and simple poet make it quite 
clear that th re-creation of the Polish Empire is primarily due not to the 
collapse of Russia, but to the defeat of Germany.” 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Edited by WILLIAM PAGE. With a Preface by Sir 
WILLIAM ASHLEY. Vol. I. (Historical Review). 32s. 
net. Vol. II. (Statistical Tables). 248. net. 
Chamber of Commerce Journal.—* lhose interested in the reconstiuction ci 
British commerce and industry will undoubtedly find these two volumes of great 
value S them.” 
Lioyd’s List.—‘‘ This book will be widely read and the statistical tables care- 
fully Studied. They are food for thought.’ 


THE MAKING OF MODERN ENGLAND | 
By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc. New Edition 7s. 6d. net. 

The Manchester Guardian.—“ There is certainly no better text-Look o1 general 
social development in modern England. This is high praise, richly deseryc« 
by a work whic! work which is a model of industry and concentration.’ 


AMERICAN IDEALS 6s. 6d. net. 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER and W. W. PIERSON, Jr. 
The Times | Supplement.—“ A number of authoritative statements Ly 
great Americans and great foreign observers on what is meant by thespirit 
and the institutions of the United States—what they aimed at and what they 
have 1¢ achieved. . . a collection of speeches and essays on five subjects.” 
By an ANGLICAN PRIEST in CHINA. 
With an Introduction by the BISHOP OF EDINBURGH. 
WHERE IS CHRIST? 38. 6d. net. 


This little book deals with some of the foremost problems in the mirdsof e!! 
who are interested in the spiritual aspect of the present day from the Christian 
standpoint. 


By the Author of “ What Is and What Might Be,” dc. 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS 

or, Salvation through Growth, By EDMUND @. A. 

HOLMES. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Graphic.—“ A theme of absorbing interest. .. . Mr. Holmes enriches 
his pages with many inspiring reflections.” 


A NEW VOLUME OF PLAYS entitled 
““ HEARTBREAK HOUSE ’’ 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 

This volume includes the following plays: Great Catherine, 
O'Flaherty, V.C., The Inca of Poresalenn , Augustus Does His 
Bit, Annajanska, The Bolshevik Empress. The Preface is 
an important feature of the volume. Under the title “ Heart- 
break House and Horseback Hall” it gives, in the author’s 
characteristic style, an unsparing description of English society 
before the war. ‘ 

The Daily Telegraph.— is 
character, quick appreciation of Teubabte cherthens a , ~-4 aod brian 
tract for the times, revelling in the small and mean vices of mankind. 


-NEW és. FICTION NOW READY.———— 


THE LAIRD OF GLENFERNIE 
M ARY JOH NSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion,” etc. 


ORANGES AND LEMONS 
—_ GEORGE WEM YSS, Author of “ The Professional 
unt,” etc. 


LOVE OF BROTHERS 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Years,” etc. 


THE STRONG HOURS 
Author of * Strange Roads,” etc. 
THE DEAN 4 NEW NOVEL.LADY CHARNWOOD. 


HOME FIRES IN FRANCE 
DOROTHY CANFIELD. 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN 


























7s. 6d. net. 


Author of “ The Middle 
MAUD DIVER, 


VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ. 2nd Impress 
THE WANDERERS 

MARY JOHNSTON. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE OUTLAW 

a” HEWLETT, Author of ‘Gudrid the 

air,”’ etc, 


KEITH’S DARK TOWER 
ELEANOR H PORTER, Author of “ Just David,” etc. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE NOW ON SALE. 


Momhly 1,9 net. 
WRITE FOR OUR AUTUMN LIST NOW READY. 


LONDON : 10-12 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 2. 


















































THE LAST FOUR MONTHS 


THE END OF THE WAR IN THE WEST. 


W With - aaa 288 pages. Large crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

This. ‘noteworthy book by Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice 
explains the strategy of the opposing Generalissimos, and 
makes clear the moves of the forces which brought defeat 
to the Germans and triumph to the Allies. The reader sees 
the entire front from the North Sea to Switzerland. There 
are in it many documents of German source which . ve 


light on much that was obscure. A remarkable 


Gorbiude V2ge 


THE VELDT TRAIL (Nov. 


A typical story of the Rhodesian Veldt by this rein 
novelist. 7s. net. 


Bortimetds 


AN AWFULLY BIG ADVENTURE 


“ Bartimeus,” with his wonderful stories of the sea, has 
won a remarkable position in the hearts of the great re ading 
public. In this new book the old exciting glamour of the 
sea is as arresting and as fascinating as ever. 7s. net. 


MRS. MARDEN 


A study of a gay, light-hearted woman suddenly over- 
taken by a great sorrow, told with that delicate and subtle 
touch for which Mr. Hichens is so well known 7s. net. 


May Cdyzintor 


The MAN WHO BROKE THE RULE 


Here is presented a problem new in fiction. A very inter- 
esting and fascinating story. 7s. net. 


ON GREAT WATERS 


Mr. F. H. Shaw is the Marryat of simple sailor men. His 
aim is to bring home the realities of their calling to readers. 
78. net. 


SECOND YOUTH 
“Mr. Deeping’s exceptionally attractive and admirably 


written novel. compellingly arresting.’’—Aberdeen 
Journal. 7s. net. 


A Fine Tribute to a Great Novel 


Weitinc in last week’s Sphere Mr. Clement Shorter 

paid a fine tribute to MISS SHEILA KAYE-SMITH'S 
new novel TAMARISK TOWN (7s. net), which is now in 
the second impression. Mr. Shorter says: “ It is the best 
novel I have read for many a month. . For myself 
I would rather have written Tamarisk Town than any half- 
dozen books in prose or poetry the past five years have 
produced.” 


JEREMY (sth Imp.) 7s. net. HUGH WALPOLE. 
DOPE (4th Imp.). 7s. net. SAX ROHMER. 


FEbacasecll & Co.,1td., La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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FINE, CONFUSED FEEDING 


My Commonplace Book. By J. T. Hackerr. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Be not deceived any more: you will not read the 
memoranda you have made.” Thus Marcus Aurelius in 
his melancholy wisdom. Mr. Hackett has disproved it by 
going through his select extracts and publishing them at 
Adelaide, and now again in London in an enlarged edition, 
the profits of which are to go to the Red Cross Fund. He is, 
we gather, an Australian, and his ideas of what is known or 
forgotten in literature may, he suggests, not coincide with 
those current in England. His collection is unusually wide 
in scope, indeed, bigger than any recent one we have seen. 
Even so, it is printed in long primer, a type not too 
agreeable to the professional student who | has sacrificed 
some of his eyesight in securing the expert’s eye for prose 
and poetry. There are notes, too, added in brevier, a still 
smaller type. Mr. Hackett does not claim to be a scholar 
or a thinker, and he owes much of his book to the help of 
Richard Hodgson, who was a protagonist in psychical 
research, and a man of considerable accomplishments. 
The garden ‘of flowers is certainly a wide and casual one 
with a few weeds we could do without. It is better suited, 
perhaps, for the casual reader than for the professional 
student. A practised hand would have cut out some of 
the more familier things, especially some “ word-pictures ” 
which are admitted to lose by divorce from their context. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hackett has been helped by several 
people to verify his quotations, and has been treated liber- 
ally by owners of copyrights. Thus we find a number of 
agreeable or striking things which are not generally acces- 
sible—e.g., parodies by “Q” and A. C, Hilton, verse by 
J. K. Stephen, and Mr. Justice Maule’s criticism of the legal 
rights and essential wrongs of divorce. Bowen’s ironical 
commendation of the burglar who was careful not to arouse 
the jaded servants from their well-earned repose would have 
made a pretty pendant to this. 

The English are not much given to contemplation—on 
paper, at any rate—and Mr. Hackett has done well in using 
several of the sound sayings of George Eliot. We miss, 
however, the profound remark in Daniel Deronda that 
‘* a difference of taste in jokes is a great strain on the affec- 
tions.” We find rather more sermonising than we care for, 
and some welcome gaiety from Dickens. As an Australian, 
Mr. Hackett naturally quotes Mr. Kipling on posies strange 
to home-keeping Englishmen. If he had known the English 
spring, he could hardly have resisted Matthew Arnold’s 
two lovely stanzas in Thyrsis, beginning : 

So some tempestuous morn in early June, 
and 
Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go ? 
Not often do we see that little miracle of compression, 
“Ta vie est vaine,” attributed to its Belgian author. In 
the second stanza the rhyme, perhaps, has led to “ bréve ” 
being printed for “ briéve.”” Du Maurier’s pretty verses 
on the same theme at the end of Trilby might have been 
added, as, though disdaining arrangement in general, Mr. 
Hackett puts ideas of the same sort together. There is a 
better authority for the quatrain : 
Now, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced : 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ, ; 
than the British Weekly. It is due to Hester, a gifted sister 
of Mary Cholmondeley, who died at 22, and it appeared 
as a chapter-heading in Diana Tempest. These facts are 
stated in Under One Roof: a Family Record, |by Mary 





Cholmondeley. Plato’s famous epigram (p. 10) ought, 
perhaps, to have been addressed to a Stella, but was 
addressed to an Aster. The one maxim from Balzac, 
thus vaguely described, is from Le Médecin de Campagne 
(twice in chap. 26) and should read: “ Aux cceurs 
blessés l’ombre et le silence.” The Academy (p. 68) 
no longer exists. We are glad to see again the chatter 
of the ladies who go to the festival of Adonis in 
Theocritus. We are less pleased to note that what the 
compiler calls ““M. Arnold’s version” contains several 
alterations of his own. Further, he does not explain that 
he has torn off the end of the Idyll. His note should have 
contained a reference to Arnold’s essay, “‘ Pagan and Medi- 
eval Religious Sentiment ” in Essays in Criticism (second 
series). There can be found more of value than Mr. Hackett 
has to impart to readers. Hamlet is misquoted, as usual, 
by Seeley on p. 95. Since all the versions of the Virgilian 
pentameter “ Sic vos non vobis ” are given, we do not know 
why the hexameter which introduces the point of the retort 
is omitted. The source (in two inscriptions on pictures) of 
“Et in Arcadia ego ” is correctly given, but the note on it 
might be improved. We think the phrase, whatever it 
means now, meant more in earlier usage, chiefly by German 
writers such as Schiller, Herder, and Wieland. We should 
put by it the “ Arcades ambo ” of Virgil, who were singers. 
Arcadia, famous for its musicians, and a favourite haunt of 
Pan, was naturally adopted by artists as a region superior, 
say, to Philistia or Alsatia. 

Stevenson at the height of his preciosity, dilating in a 
Hamlet vein on the paradoxes of man, does not please us 
much. We prefer the summary by the Cambridge under- 
graduate of the people in Providence and the Guitar—* They 
are all mad—all mad, but wonderfully decent.’’ The one 
quotation from Tacitus is hardly representative of one of 


‘the greatest of epigrammatists. We should prefer that 


tremendous saying which ends with “* making a solitude and 
calling it a peace.” It is English too, for Tacitus actually 
ascribed this gem of concise scorn to a barbarian British 
general in the field addressing his army, If our generals 
to-day could talk like that, it would be worth while to supply 
them with unobtrusive Boswells. Military history might 
sparkle, and the cinematograph operator would not secure 
the lion’s share of attention at home. 

In his notes Mr. Hackett is inclined to be naive and dog- 
matic. We do not think that Mr. R. W. Livingstone will 
be greatly disturbed by the suggestion that he has missed 
“grave and palpable” defects in a stanza of Shelley’s 
Hellas. Mr. Hackett protests that classical men usually 
imagine themselves qualified to become literary critics. 
Why not, since they analyse and study prose and poetry 
of merit from early youth, and ordinary readers do nothing 
of the kind? What is here called an “ ordinary common- 
sense point of view” certainly does not make a critic of 
poetry. Poetry has a way of being above or beyond logic. 
What does Wordsworth mean when he says of Duty, “ Thou 
dost preserve the stars from wrong”? Who is wronging 
them, or going to wrong them, or what inclinations have 
they to go wrong? The only comment that occurs to us 
is Heine’s, who remarks that “ doubtless the stars would 
not shine so brightly, if we knew their private lives.” Mr. 
Hackett can be helpful and interesting ; but there are occa- 
sions when he is neither. Starting to write his notes, he 
found his pen running away with him. Since it was his 
first attempt at literary work, he might have stopped it 
occasionally. Confidence and crudity are apt to be near 
neighbours when one is beginning. And “ common-sense’ 
is a question-begging word, we fear, in the arena of argument. 
It means in practice the ideas and conclusions which occur 
without trouble to anyone; and these vary according to 
his disposition, training, and views of a future life. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List 


OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


John Redmond’s Last Years 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. With Portrait. One Vol. 
16s. net. [To be ready on Monday nezt. 


historical document of unusual importance by an active member of 
St - party and one who is perfectly equipped to be his biographer. The 
book, moreover, contains the first full account of the Irish Convention. 


A Medley of Memories 
By the Rt. Rev. Sir DAVID HUNTER BLAIR, Bt. With 
Illustrations. One Vol. 16s. net. 


Contains much that is fresh and interesting concerning the lives and person- 
alities of some of the great English Catholic families. 


With the Persian Expedition 
By Major M. H. DONOHOE, Army Intelligence Co 
PY da Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With 
Illustrations and Map. 16s. net. [Next Week. 


The story of the operations of the so-called “* Hush-Hush Brigade ” in Northern 
Persia is one of the most amazing of the whole war. 


A Physician in France 
By Major-General Sir WILMOT HERRINGHAM, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., Physician to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Consulting 
Physician to the Forces Overseas. With Illustrations. 
lds. net. [Next Week. 


London Men in Palestine 
By ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. With Illustrations and 
Maps. 12s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


Mons, Anzac and Kut 


By an M.P. With Maps. 14s. net. 
The writer of these remarkable memoirs is a man well known, not only in 
England, but also abroad, and the pages are full of the writer’s charm and galety 
of spirit. 


The Struggle in the Air, 1914-1918 
By Major ©. C. TURNER (late R.A.F.). With Ilustra- 
tions. l5s. net. [Ready. 

Every phase of aerial warfare is described by an expert. slic 

Caught by the Turks 


By FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 12s. 6d. net. 




















With the British Interned in 
Switzerland 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. P. PICOT, O.B.E. One Vol. 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 





John Hugh Allen, of the Gallant Company 
A Memoir by his Sister, INA MONTGOMERY. 10s. 6d. net. 

R x 

The life story of a young New Zealander who was killed at osen tS 


—— an account of his time at Cambridge, where he became President of the 
nion. 











A Childhood in Brittany Eighty 


Years Ago 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK (Mrs. Basil de Selin- 
court). Author of ‘‘Tante”’ and other novels. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Next Week. 


Gardens: Their Form and Design 
By the Viscountess WOLSELEY. Fully Illustrated. 
21s. net. 

Memories of the Months 
Sixth Series. By the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bt., F.R.S. With Plates. 10s. 6d. net. 


Modern Roads — ite oe er 


By H. P. BOULNOIS, MInst.0-E., fo, Illustrated, 
. net. 

A New Book by Dr. M. R. James 
A Thin Ghost and Others 


By Dr. M. R. JAMES, Provost of Eton College. 4s. 6d. net. 
By the same Author 


Ghost Stories of an Antiquary 5s. net. 
More Ghost Stories 5s. net. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
London : 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1. 




















Sr CHARLES WALSTON 


BOOKS BY 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The English-Speaking 
Brotherhood and 
The League of Nations 


(Cambridge University Press. 6s net.) 


“‘ Sir Charles Walston, if he thought it worth while, might 
claim to rank among the = for though some of the 
essays which compose this volume date from as far back as 
the Spanish-American War, they reflect by anticipation 
views which are leading ideas in the world of international 
affairs at the present moment. . . . These views are under- 
lined in the essays of post-war date. . . . As one who has a 
first-hand knowledge of both hemispheres, Sir Charles 
Walston writes from wide experience and also with preg- 
nancy of thought.”——The Scotsman, Oct. 6th, roro. 


“ Sir Charles Walston has rendered a public service by 
his ‘The English-Speaking Brotherhood.’ ” 
The Daily Graphic, Oct. roth, 1919. 








Truth 


An Essay in Moral Reconstruction 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s net.) 

“ This is a book pitched in a noble key. . . .If anyone 
will give half-an-hour from his newspaper to the study of 
the opening of this book, we shall be surprised if that half- 
hour is not extended until the end, to the moral and material 
benefit of the reader.""—The Saturday Review, Sept. 27th, 1919. 


“ Truth is even more powerful a plea for a fresh revaluation 
of morals than is the preceding volume [Aristodemocracy), 
and in its brilliant reasoning and cogency of message, to 
say nothing of its urbanity and delicacy of style, is an 
important contribution to the literature of modern ethics.”’ 

San Francisco Chronicle, July 20th, roro. 


The Next War 


Wilsonism and Anti-Wilsenism 
(Cambridge University Press. 1s net.) 


Aristodemocracy 


(John Murray. 4s 6d net.) 


“We know no recently published book which will do 
more to stimulate this social sense.” 
The Times, June rst, 1916. 


“ This will unquestionably rank as one of the most truly 
hopeful works which the war has produced.” 
The New York Times, Aug. 26th, 1917. 


Patriotism 


National and International 
(Longmans, Green, and Co. 2s 6d net.) 


What Germany is 
Fighting For 


(Longmans, Green and Co. 1s 6d net.) 


“‘ Anything Sir Charles Walston writes . . . deserves atten- 
tive scrutiny because of his wide and diversified knowled 
of social and international politics. . . . Two recent wor 
have emerged in book form.”—CARROLL K. MICHENER in 
The Bellman, Minneapolis, Feb., 1918. 











These books may be obtained from the Booksellers 
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SAMUEL BUTLER 


Samuel Butler: a Memoir. By Henry Festinc Jones. 
Two Vols. Macmillan. 42s. net. 


The first “‘Erewhon’’ Dinner was held in 1908, and there 
were two menus, (a) ordinary, (b)] vegetarian. Though the 
question was considered in the after-dinner speeches, it 
is still hard to say what Butler would have thought of the 
whole affair. He would have been acutely conscious of 
this evidence of his immortality in the minds of men. He 
was also acutely conscious during his life of his position 
as the author of one book, and that his first. But then 
he was always acutely conscious of anything relating to 
himself. One cannot help wondering what he would have 
made of that vegetarian menu. 

For Butler’s reputation has had singular fortunes. It 
might very well have expired under the weight of his own 
care for it. It would not be a great exaggeration to say 
that no subject was more frequently in his thought. No 
writer who went so little out of his way to conciliate either 
the public or his colleagues ever studied so sensitively 
the opinion of both. He made a careful analysis of the 
costs, sales and losses of each of his books—a somewhat 
depressing document. He mentioned these figures in 
letters to correspondents. When he brought out a new 
book, he looked eagerly for the reviews, quoted with pride 
those that were favourable and speculated interminably 
on the motives behind those that were not. In 1899 
his works, excluding Erewhon, had sold an average of 
about three hundred copies each, But in 1908, six years 
after his death, a public dinner was held in his honour 
—-a dinner at which provision was made for the noble 
but peculiar community of vegetarians. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this strange history 
are not immediately obvious. No man can be held respon- 
sible for his admirers or for the manner in which they 
admire him, Nevertheless, it is a queer fate for that 
incorrigible ironist to be idolised after his death with so 
much solemnity; and this portentous biography (which 
is not, however, portentously written) is perhaps the 
last ironical comment of time on Butler’s career. Mr. 
Festing Jones has laboured to accomplish his task as fully 
as possible with a devotion that might justifiably be described 
as excessive. A sing'e example will suffice to show the 
spirit in which Mr. Jones regards his responsibilities. In 
the first volume there is a reproduction of a drawing of 
Butler by one D. Y. Blakiston. Butler never mentioned 
this gentleman’s name, nor did Blakiston, according to 
his son, ever mention that of Butler. But Mr. Jones 
devotes rather more than a page to him and his career ; 
and he has presented a cutting of his obituary notice from 
the East Grinstead Observer to the library of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. This is typical of a thoroughness 
which we cannot forbear from admiring. But the result 
of such a method applied through the sixty-six years of 
Butler’s life obscures, rather than makes plain, the essentials 
of his character. 

One delusion at least is dispelled by the book. Butler 
was not what he bas sometimes been supposed to be, an 
indifferentist whose golden rule was to take nothing seri- 
ously. He certainly preached the doctrine that we ought 
not to be too much in earnest about anything. But he 
began his career by being sufficiently earnest about his 
religious doubts and the efficacy of infant baptism. He 
continued in supreme earnestness about his view of evolu- 
tion, his quarrel with Darwin, his theories to account for 
the origin of the Odyssey and the meaning of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets. His persona] relations with the astonishing 
Pauli, with his clerk, Alfred, with Mr. Jones himself, show 
no want of deep feeling or seriousness. His passion for 
the music of Handel knew no bounds or moderation. 

Indeed, his earnestness in all these respects has in it 
something a little laughable, especially when one considers 
the grotesqueness' of someYof hisjenthusiasms. But the 





explanation is not far to seck. Butler was by nature what 
is commonly known as a crank ; but nature lifted a little 
the blinkers which generally enclose the eyes of cranks, 
He saw himself, not clearly enough to desire to be different, 
but clearly enough to perceive the necessity for disguise, 
It may have been only subconscious; but that he tried 
to conceal his obstinate eccentricity under a cover of whims 
and unexpected jokes there can be no possible doubt. 

There is also no doubt possible that he was a man of 
great and valuable originality. Partly by choice, partly 
by compulsion, he held steadily to his own course, after 
the return from New Zealand, which, rather than his refusal 
to enter the Church, marked his decisive departure from 
an ordinary career. The result was a life quite devoid 
of incident and yet possessing a singular flavour of its own, 
His habits and pleasures may be said to have been the 
reverse of eccentric. He lived alone in chambers, used 
the reading-room of the British Museum, went for walks 
in the country and holidays in Italy, forgathered with a 
very small circle of carefully chosen friends. And yet 
he never did anything, never said anything, quite in the 
manner of other people. His habit of pensioning his friends 
was, to say the least of it, peculiar. His relations with 
Pauli, a prepossessing but apparently quite villainous 
barrister, make one of the most extraordinary stories of 
unrewarded sacrifice extant. Butler made this precious 
creature an annual allowance of £200 from their return 
together from New Zealand to Pauli’s death in 1897, and 
paid it punctually even at the time of his greatest financial 
embarrassment. Pauli in return occasionally lunched with 
his benefactor ; but he withheld all information as to his 
financial position and declined to meet Butler’s friends 
or to give away the secret of his address, When he died 
it was discovered that he had at one time been earning as 
much as £900 a year, and that he had left a fortune of £9,000, 
none of it to Butler. On learning this, Butler remarked 
that he was now better off by £200 a year and the cost of 
the lunches. Unfortunately, owing to Pauli’s stipulations, 
Mr. Jones knew very little of him or of the relation ; and 
he remains a shadowy and incredible figure. 

But this was an exceptional case. As a rule, Butler's 
chosen friends were drawn completely into the sphere of 
his influence and became his satellites, reflecting his opinions, 
extolling his books, attacking his enemies and even copying 
his style of humour. Miss Savage, whose letters form one 
of the most interesting parts of the book, would no doubt 
have been in any case a clever and original woman. She 
did become, in fact, a female Butler, only departing from 
the good sense and acuteness he taught her in the desire, 
which he suspected and which may have existed, to become 
a female Butler in name as well as in spirit. The second 
striking example of the invincible strength of Butler’s 
influence is to be found in Mr. Jones himself. If the subject 
of this memoir had written it himself, the tone and manner 
of it could not have been very much different. 

It would have been perhaps a little more controversial 
and polemical. Mr. Jones maintains an austere silence 
on the merits of Butler’s books and theories, leaving their 
originator to speak for himself, which he does quite suffi- 
ciently. There is here no valuation of Butler’s theory of 
evolution (though there is a satisfactory explanation of 
the quarrel with Darwin) or of his views on the origin of 
the Odyssey and on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. There 1s 
not even a criticism of Erewhon or of Erewhon Revisited. 
Mr. Jones apparently leaves it—and not improperly— 
to future writers to decide on Butler’s importance and the 
respective merits of his works. It is not easy to say what 
the world will eventually decide. Most of his books will, 
in spite of their wit and vivacity, fade away with their 
failure to be accepted as a part of the enduring truth— 
the books on evolution, which were useful, together with 
the book on the Odyssey, which was not. There will 
remain that ill-constructed and uneven work Erewhon, 
that often beautiful book of an old man, Erewhon Revisited, 
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happy stories of success achieved during voyages of discovery which 
n the author duly records. 7 : 

In this book, Mr. Talbot does not confine himself to a mere recital of 
the so-called waste products. He describes how their recovery and 
exploitations may be profitably conducted, so that the present volume 
is of decided practical value. He treats of the fertility of thought dis- 
played by the inventor, chemist, and engineer in the evolution of simple 
ways and means to turn despised materials into indispensable articles 
of commerce. Many of the appliances are of a striking and highly ingeni- 
ous character, and cannot fail to excite interest. 


MEN AND MANNER IN PARLIAMENT 


Character Sketches of Gladstone, “ Dizzy,” Dilke, Bright, Roebuck, 
and other M.P.s. 


MY COMMONPLACE BOOK 


By J. T. HACKETT. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ This delightful volume . . . is likely to be of the greatest use 
to literary students of to-day. . . . Mr. Hackett, out of his richly- 


stored mind recalls at every turn the affinity and application of the ideas 
of the great poets, prose and stylists, and thinkers whom he quotes.’’ 
—Contemporary Review. 


THE ARROW OF GOLD 
A Novel. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 8s. net. 


“ If I were to be asked in which of Mr. Conrad's writings his genius shows 
itself at its highest power, I should answer, without hesitation, in this the 
latest of them. . . . Certainly Mr. Conrad has never introduced us 
to a group of characters more striking or more vividly and variously alive, 
nor worked up their relations to a climax so doubly thrilling at once in 
the elements of external action and suspense, and those of inward emotional! 
complexity and conflict. And certainly neither he nor any living writer 
has achieved a finer, more illuminating study of the eternal feminine 
than is that of the central figure of the group, the woman wearing in her 
hair that ornament of a golden arrow which is made to live in the reader’s 
memory as the mysterious, ever-haunting symbol of her charm.” 

—<Sir Sidney Colvin in The Observer. 


OTHER POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE CANDIDATE’S PROGRESS 


By J. A. FARRER. 7s. 6d. net. 


BLIND ALLEY 


By W. L. GEORGE. 2nd Impression. gs. net. 


WESSELY’S DICTIONARIES 
Pocket Size (6} by 4} inches). Cloth, 4s. net each. 


Wessely’s Dictionaries are not mere dictionaries of technical terms 
or of conversational phrases, but combine the advantages of both. 


Tast OF VOLUMES. 
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ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN and ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ENGLISH-SPANISH and SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ENGLISH-SWEDISH and SWEDISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
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SEVEN MEN 


By MAX BEERBOHM. 7s. net. 
A gay and fanciful volume by the wittiest and most exquisite 
of modern writers. 


SOME DIVERSIONS OF 
A MAN OF LETTERS 


By EDMUND GOSSE, C.B. s. 6d. net 
‘“‘ The writer discourses with penetrative judgment and singular 
charm of style.’’—Scotsman. 


POLAND THE UNKNOWN 


By K. WALISZEWSKI 10s. 6d. net. 
An interesting and authoritative account of perhaps the 
least known country in Europe. 


NEW NOVELS. 


SAINT’S PROGRESS 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 78. Gd. net. 
“The book is a presentment of warring motives of faith 
and unfaith put to the test ... . a subtle work of art.”"—-Morning 


Post. 


AN HONEST THIEF 


By FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY. Trauslated by Mrs 


Constance Garnett. 6s. net 
“Ten tales . . . marvellously well-told and in all of which 
the great genius of the writer is outstanding.’”’—Daily Graphi: 
THE INSCRUTABLE LOVERS 
By A. A. MACFARLAN, 7s. net 


“,, » Written with rare beauty and reticence,’’—Observer, 


STORM IN A TEACUP 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 7s. net. 
“ What an oasis is this in the sooty desert of novels.”’ 


MY ANTONIA Athenaum. 


By WILLA S. CATHER. 78. net. 
‘*To read her story is to learn true things concerning the great 
West and the depths of human nature.’’—Scotsman. 
By C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 7s. net. 
** Marked by all the author’s characteristic simplicity and 
sincerity of treatment.’’—Manchester Guardian 
By WM. DE MORGAN. 78. net. 
“ A wonderfully subtle andingenious plot . . . touched also 


by delicious flashes of wayward wit and keen human 
commentary.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


JINNY THE CARRIER 


By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 78. net. 

*‘ Not since Dickens has there appeared a novel so rich in 
portraits of odd, eccentric, quaint, queer human beings, each 
one a mellow little masterpiece.’’—J AMES DOUGLAS in the Star. 





Full list of Autumn publications ~ post free on application to 
WM. HEINEMANN, 4 21 BEDFORD ST., W.C. 2. 
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The Way of All Flesh, so good where Butler draws from 
his own experience, so unconvincing where he departs 
from it, the Notebooks and the biography. We are inclined 
to think that the last two will be the longest lived. Butler 
was curiously parsimonious ; and there are few good things 
of his making which are not to be found in one or the other 
of them. Erewhon will perhaps have in another generation 
the fame that Rasselas has in this. But what is most 
certain of all is that something will survive. Butler’s 
reputation has gone through strange vicissitudes. Unless 
on the supposition that he was in advance of his time, it 
is impossible to account for the neglect he suffered while 
he was alive. He has now reached the stage of vegetarian 
dinners. Presently he will become a reduced but fixed 
and durable personality with a definite place in English 
thought and letters, 


A CROSS-COUNTRY EPIC 


Reynard the Fox. By Joun MaseErreLtp. Heinemann. 


It must be admitted that the very title of Mr. Masefield’s 
new book raised our hopes. If Mr. Masefield gives us a 
narrative of a fox-hunt and can stick to the hunt and the 
countryside, avoiding blood and beauty, then, we thought, 
he will probably write one of the finest poems he has yet 
given us; and this is exactly what Mr. Masefield has done. 
Dauber was the best of his longer poems, but Dauber is 
inferior to Reynard the For. There has always been some- 
thing extraordinarily English about Mr. Masefield. One 
cannot think of a poet of any other nationality writing a 
poem like Dauber, which is a sort of tiny epic of the sea, 
and certainly no one but an Englishman could have written 
Reynard the For. As a narrative it is easily the best told 
and most exciting of Mr. Masefield’s poems, and it is written 
with far greater care, being almost free from those blemishes 
of rough and ready workmanship which so often mar Mr. 
Masefield’s work. It begins with a description of the mect : 

A loose-shod horse came clicking-clack ; 

Nick Wolvesey on a hired hack 

Came tittup, like a cup and ball. 

One saw the sun, moon, stars and all 

The great, green earth twixt him and saddle, 

Then Molly Wolvesey riding straddle, 

Red as a rose with eyes like sparks ; 

Two boys from college out for larks 

Hunted bright Molly for a smile, 

But were not worth their quarry’s while. 
x ” * * * 

Two eye-glassed gunners dressed in tweed 

Came with a spaniel on a lead 

And waited for a fellow-gunner. 


There are forty-six pages describing the men and women 
arriving for the meet at The Cock and Pye, and so vividly 
and distinctly are they drawn that the forty-six pages 
read like six. Off they go: 

The wind was westerly but still, 

The sky a high fair-weather cloud, 

Like meadows ridge-and-furrow ploughed, 
Just glinting sun but scarcely moving. 
Blackbirds and thrushes thought of loving, 
Catkins were out ; the day seemed tense. 
It was so still—At every fence 
Cow-parsley pushed its thin green fern. 
White violet leaves showed at the burn. 

The hounds (beautifully described) get the scent on Ghost 
Heath Hill after drawing blank at the covert’s northern 
end : 


5s. 


es the soft-flaked spark 

Of music fell on that rank scent, 

From heart to heart wild magic went, 

The whimpering quivered, quavered, rose. 

“‘ Daffodil has it—There she goes. 

Oh hark to her!” With wild high crying 

From frantic hearts the hounds went flying. 

At this point Part I. ends. In Part II. Mr. Masefield leaves 

the hounds and the huntsmen for the fox, and this beauti- 
fully simple and natural division gives his poem a satisfying 


form. Good as is Part I. throughout, Part IT. is still better. 
The lines change from being mostly eight-syllable to nine 
and ten-syllable lines, in sympathy with the heightening 
emotion. The hunt is henceforth described from the fox’s 
point of view, and the very finest parts of the poem are 
those describing the sights and sounds and smells of the 
landscape through which the fox passes on the night before 
and on the morning of the hunt: 

He saw the farms where the dogs were barking, 

Cold Crendon Court and Coprecote Larking ; 

The fault with the spring as bright as gleed, 

Green-slash-laced with water-weed. 

A glare in the sky still marked the town, 

Though all folk slept and the blinds were down, 

The street lamps watched the empty square, 


The night-cat sang his evil there. 
* ” * * . 


At Tencombe Rings near the Manor Linney 

His foot made the great black stallion whinny, 

And the stallion’s whinny aroused the stable, 

And the bloodhound bitches stretched their cable, 
And the clink of the bloodhound’s chain aroused - 
The sweet-breathed kye as they chewed and drowsed, 
And the stir of the cattle changed the dream 

Of the cat in the loft to tense green gleam. 

Mr. Masefield’s power of description has never heen 
shown to better advantage than in the sixty pages that 
relate the fox’s cross-country flight from Ghost Heath 
Hill to the Mourne End Wood. The fox’s sensations and 
actions are presented so convincingly that one almost 
loses all sense of reading a poem in the sounds and smells of 
the woodlands and meadows through which one hurries 
pursued by voices, horn and hound. The very names of 
the places through which the hunt passes beat upon the 
imagination with a murmur like the landscape’s winds and 
waters: Sars Holt Pond, Water's Oaken, Corpse Way 
Stones, Tencombe Regis, Wittold’s Dyke, Monk’s Ash 
Clerewell, Tineton Copse, Wan Dyke Hill—the very essence 
of England exhales faintly from these names. And Mr. 
Masefield very seldom sinks into any extravagance that 
jars upon the scene he unfolds before our eyes. We share 
the feelings both of the hunters and the hunted. We 
want the fox to escape while at the same time we quiver 
with the excitement of those who pursue it. There is no 
sentimentality, no bathos, no morbidity. Mr. Masefield 
has avoided what might have been his undoing, the bloody 
death of the fox; with that tact which is the glory of the 
Greeks he has allowed his fox to escape, and closes his 
poem perfectly in the quietness of the Autumn Moon with 
a composure and serenity that he has never attained before: 

The beech-wood grey rose dim in the night 

With moonlight fallen in pools of light, 

The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed : 

A clock struck twelve and the church-bells chimed. 

That is the end, and a deeply satisfying end to a beautiful 
poem. 


ANTIGONE AS PACIFICIST 


Antigone. ‘Tragedy in Five Acts. By Water Hasen- 
CLEVER. Paul Cassirer Verlag, Berlin. 


During the past two or three years Walter Hasenclever 
has become one of the most-talked-of poets in Germany. 
Not that he ever was, or even now is, in the least degree 
popular, except among a small but enthusiastic circle of 
young, advanced German poets and dramatists. His name 
is not to be found in any of the innumerable anthologies of 
German Kriegslyrik ; he was the author of no war-book. 
He was simply one of les jeunes whose inspiration, if they 
found any time or opportunity for writing at all, was in 
general derived from anything rather than the war. 
Hasenclever’s first play of consequence rather crudely 
emphasised his youth. It was entitled Der Sohn (The Son), 
and its subject is the contest of ideals between a young 
man and his father—with a very obvious prejudice in favour 
of the former. Then, in 1917, he made a great step forward 
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with the play under review, which really first established 
the reputation he at present holds, of being one of the most 
promising of the younger school of German dramatists, 
who are many. The play Antigone was staged by Max 
Reinhardt. This in itself was a passport to fame in German 
intellectual circles. Then its literary and poetical worth 
was recognised by the bestowal of the Kleist Prize, a sum of 
money given every year to the author of a play of outstand- 
ing merit. A strange association this, of Heinrich von 
Kleist and Walter Hasenclever, as will be clear later. It 
nevertheless meant additional notes in the German news- 
papers and reviews. Then followed a series of enthusiastic 
notices of the performance of the play, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, for example, justifying the great applause with 
which the play was greeted by a reference to its masterly 
“ Theatralik’’ and ‘‘ Stimmungskunst.” Finally, critics 
and other writers farther to the Left than the Frankfurter 
Zeitung added their appreciation, which was intensified 
after the Revolution of November, until the sale of the play 
in book-form began to reach an imposing total. It now 
stands at its eighth edition, which probably represents a 
considerable figure for a play of intellectual appeal. 


In the main the plot and sequence of action of 
Hasenclever’s tragedy resembles—as, in fact, it could not 
very well avoid resembling—the Antigone of Sophocles. 
For the chorus of the latter the German dramatist has 
substituted a mingled crowd of citizens, beggars and re- 
turned soldiers. The play—after a speech by a herald 
recounting the deaths of Eteocles and Polynices—begins 
with an effectively-written discussion among the crowd 
before Creon’s palace. Then Antigone with Ismene enters, 
and another divergence from the Sophoclean drama becomes 
apparent. For the heroine is the mouthpiece of the author ; 
her prevailing sentiment is not only pious horror at her 
brother’s body being left unburied, but general protest 
against tyranny and hatred as symbolised in Creon. She 
reflects the humanitarianism of Hasenclever himself. 
Similarly,Creon symbolises the spirit of all that the dramatist 
most detests, the spirit of chauvinism, of arbitrary rule, 
of self-satisfied rhetoric. Indeed, in regard to this last, 
one can hardly fail to detect what looks like the conscious 
caricature of a well-known model : 

(Creon addresses the people.) 
Subjects, 
My glance sweeps over the lands ; 
I see cities built, rulers in power, 
The palace of the Kings, marble eternal, 
Raised above the confused masses of the people. 
God, Who vanquished the foe, 
Has appointed me for King. The heralds 
Have made known my will. . . 
My people, 
The war is won, 
Mourn the dead, 
Arm for fresh exploits, 
We are encircled by enemies, 
Only the strong can conquer the world. 
I take the power into my hands, 
Filled with the spirit of your Kings. 
Honour the friend; death to the foe. 

The King then announces that he will of his grace grant 
one boon if the people will ask for it. Immediately there 
is an outcry for food and peace, while a menacing “ voice,” 
who is often heard in the course of the play, shouts ‘‘ Down 
with the rich!” This scene is very far indeed from the 
classic spirit ; it is very near the plays of “ social justice ”’ 
of such contemporary dramatists as Galsworthy and 
Hauptmann, and the obvious incongruity is felt as a draw- 
back to the effectiveness of the action. 

The next scene, in which Antigone is brought before 
Creon accused of having buried her brother’s .corpse, is 
very much better in this respect. It follows the text of 
Sophocles more closely and therefore shows greater detach- 
ment from modern problems. Where the Sophoclean 


Antigone says “‘ Love, not hatred, is the part for me,” the 
heroine of Hasenclever’s drama exclaims : 





I know one law, unwritten still, 

Trumpeted forth to the world by no herald, 
A law as old as you and I, 

The law of love. 


A little later Antigone confronts the crowd, and from 
the point of view of the stage this is the most effective scene 
in the play. The people are at first inclined to be hostile, 
and a woman shouts, ‘‘ Give us bread.” But Antigone 
speaks, full of pity and humility : 

I do accuse myself, the lowliest one of all, 

That I lived and knew that death was among us, 
That no voice from God’s Heaven awakened me 
To be your saviour. 

I do accuse myself 

That I lay on my couch 

And knew the wounds not. 

That I walked among flowers 

While men were hungry. 

I do accuse myself, I have enjoyed the good, 
Not done it, else were men not foes. 

Only love born of infinite suffering 

Can wipe away the tears of the enslaved. 

This gains the sympathy and support of the crowd, also 
of Haemon, who had heard Antigone’s words and goes out 
to lead the people on her behalf against his father. His 
action is useless. Antigone dies, Haemon stabs himself. 
Eurydice comes to learn the news, in a scene of ext raordinary 
‘horror, with the palace flaming behind her. Creon comes 
forward, the dead body of Eurydice is revealed to him and 


after a speech of moving pathos he leaves the palace. The 
crowd remains. At first it is inclined to plunder. One 


voice cries “‘ Forward into the palace ”’ and another “ Down 
with all princes.”” Then a voice from the grave is heard : 
Ye people, 
Fall down, 
It is the judgment of God, 


and darkness descends on the people, their hands uplifted 
in prayer. 

The theatrical talent of the writer of this closing scene 
cannot be doubted. Melodrama perhaps, but rarely forced, 
always morally sincere. And this perhaps is the precise 
reason why the tragedy cannot wholly please. The critic 
could not complain of Hasenclever’s device of—for reasons 
which are now perhaps more obvious than when he wrote— 
putting his characters in the dress and style of another 
period. Beaumarchais did the same, with little harm, if 
any, to the dramatic effect of his play. But on two or 
three important occasions it is quite clear that the dramatist 
wants to preach at us ; Antigone becomes a mere automaton, 
so does Creon. There are, nevertheless, sufficient pages 
free from this vice, scenes of great stage-effectiveness, to 
prove even to the reader—and clearly the drama is not 
fairly judged in its printed form—that Hasenclever is a man 
of very considerable promise in that newer German drama 
whicb has been developing during the years of war. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Submarines and Sea Power. By Cuartes Domvitte-Fire. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Domville-Fife is evidently no respecter of seasons ; for he 
chooses the birthday, so to speak, of the League of Nations to publish 
his treatise on the future of naval warfare. He looks with a rather 
faint hope, it seems, ‘‘ towards the vivid dawn of a new era,” but 
thinks, nevertheless, that a people living by the sea must not neglect 
to arm itself against the possibility of war. If we are to fight at sea 
again, few will doubt the importance of the submarine. Mr. Domville- 
Fife’s book is a very interesting discussion of its development, its 
tactics, its effect on naval strategy and on the life of maritime nations. 
The author is not only a student of his subject : he has had valuable 
experience during the war, both in command of anti-submarine craft 
and on the staff of H.M. School of Submarine Mining. He is, on the 
whole, cautious in his prophecies. We may expect to see in the future, 
he thinks, submersible battleships, cruisers, mine-layers, and torpedo- 
boats, “ all of which will be equally powerful on or under the surface, 
and will possess the great strategic and tactical advantage of being 
able to attain any position without serious hindrance from the fleets 
of their opponents.” But they will have deadly enemies in the heavily- 
armed super-seaplane and the mine. The economic influence of the 
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bored as a rule ” by stories about boys.—( The Tatler.) 


“YOUTH, 
YOUTH ... !” 


By DESMOND COKE. 
Profusely illustrated by H. M. BROCK. 7s. 6d. net. 


A book for everyone ; “even for those who are 





Clever and amusing tales of school life by the author 
of “ The Bending of a Twig.” Admirably illustrated.— 
The Times. 

.... As delightfully true as ever; equally removed 
from the sentimental anzmia of Victorian make-believe 
and from the rather catchpenny “ revelations’”’ of 
some modern realism . . . . episodes of laughter for the 
most part, they yet hold, each of them, some shrewdly 
and sympathetically observed instances of boy 
character.—Punch. 


.... Stories about boys which are among the best I 

have ever read. .... Every one of them rings true. 
This makes them so remarkable. But they are also 
amusing, and told with a humour and a charm which 
will delight even those readers who are bored as a rule 
by tales about schoolboys.—RicHarp Kinc in The 
Tatler. 


To say this is one of Mr. Coke’s best books is to say 
that it ranks with the best school stories in our language. 
—New Statesman. 
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Philip Allan & Co. 
By J. B. MORTON. Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 
Second Impression. 

“A faithful image of certain enduring characteristics, 
affection, comradeship, simple endeavour.”—The Times. 

“A direct tale, grim, humorous, shrewd by turns, instinct 
with right feeling throughout, ...a first book which 
wins one’s grateful respect.”—The Morning Post. 


PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER. 


3y ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
F’cap 4to, with eight Illustrations in Colour 
by VioLer DALE. 6s. net. 


THE TREASURE OF THE ISLE 
OF MIST. sy w. w. TARN. 


F’cap 4to, with six Illustrations by SoMERLED 
MACDONALD. 6s. net. 
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F’cap 8vo. 5s. net each. 
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ROUNDS FROM A PULPIT: By 


a Padre-Gunner. 
By Captain the Rev. J. A. F. OZANNE, R.G.A., 
Rector of St. Pierre-du-Bois, Guernsey. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
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submarine “ is summed up in the words of Lord Selborne in 1915: 
* After the war, the whole question of our agricultural and economic 
policy of food production at home will have been ruined. . . .”” 
Mr. Domville-Fife advocates, therefore, that we should enormously 
increase our acreage under wheat, and “ in order to make up the 
deficiency then existing between the home production and the home 
demand, «a naval fleet of large submarines capable of the dual role 
of supply-ships and mine-layers should be instructed and maintained 
with colonial assistance.” The cost of such vessels, he says, would 
be less than that of commerce-protecting cruisers. But we imagine 
that those who spell economy with a big * EK” will want to know a 
great deal more about this economical programme before we embark 
on it. 


Judicial Settlement of Controversies between the States of the American 
Union. Cases decided in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Collected and edited by James Brown Scorr. Two vols. Car- 
negie Endowment. Milford. 25s. net. 

By the publication of these two volumes Dr. Scott has put the 
student of the new internationalism under a further obligation to him. 
They are of very great interest and value, for they contain the reports 
of the judicial settlements pronounced by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in controversies between the States of the Union. 
Apart from the value of such a collection for the lawyer, it has at the 
present time a great interest for the layman, because, as Dr. Scott 
points out, * the Supreme Court of the United States is, in its origin 
and in fact, an international tribunal, created by the States meeting 
by their delegates in conference, in Philadelphia, in 1787, which 
conference .. . devised a court of the States, in which they consented to 
be sued for the settlement of the controversies bound to arise between 
and among them, renouncing the right of settlement by diplomacy, 
and wisely eschewing the resort to force.” It is possible, therefore, 
in these two volumes, as nowhere else, to study the functioning of this 
international court, its gradual evolution of a procedure, its difficulties, 
its failures, and its success. 


THE CITY 


HE revised Budget statement has caused dismay in 
thinking business circles, but the Stock Exchange 
generally does not look far ahead, and markets are 

extraordinarily firm. Throughout the country one hears 
the same story of brokers being overwhelmed with orders, 
particularly shares in oil and rubber companies and in some 
selected industrials. The explanation is to be found in the 
word “ inflation ’—inflation of currency, inflation of credit 
and inflation of profits. One rich man put the position to 
me as follows :—Traders and manufacturers are still making 
plenty of money, but there is no great inducement to make 
more, for, what with excess profits duty, income-tax and 
super-tax, the State takes something like £60,000 or £70,000 
out of every additional £100,000 a man makes. The £30,000 
or so left he invests in something like oil or rubber shares. 
which he thinks will show him capital appreciation some 
years hence, his idea being not to increase immediately his 
already swollen income, but to tuck away some of his paper 
profits in such fashion that they may show capital apprecia- 
tion some years hence, when, moreover, it is possible that 
the money will have a greater purchasing value. The more 
speculatively inclined are also making use of the large sums 
of Government money which are temporarily in their hands 
in the shape of amounts that will have to be paid later on for 
excess profits duty, but the amount of which has not yet 
been fixed. It is becoming increasingly difficult to take a 
view of the future of the investment markets. One might 
think that the seriousness of the national finances would 
depress markets, but increased taxation results in people 
struggling more and more to secure higher dividends and 
profits on share dealings, sothat the probable effect on markets 
of the increased taxation that is inevitable will be to bring 
a greater demand with higher prices for shares with specula- 
tive possibilities—e.g.. oils and plantation company shares. 
cS x ok 


The Bankers’ Magazine figures of 387 representative 
securities show a net increase of seventeen millions in the 
market price on October 20th, as compared with that of 
September 18th, a net increase of 0.6 per cent. These 
aggregate figures, however, give no idea of the position. 
During the month South African Mines rose 11 per cent., 
insurance shares and brewery stocks 4.2 per cent. and 
foreign railways 3.8 per cent., whilst iron, coal and steel 
shares fell 3.9 per cent. and foreign government stocks 1.7 
per cent. The most conspicuous rise of the week has been 
in Burmah Oil shares, which reached the figure of £18 10s., 


as compared with £15 a week ago. Shells, Mexican Eagle 
and the other good oil shares followed the upward tendency. 
Rubber shares have been very firm indeed under the lead of 
Anglo-Duteh Plantations, which have jumped sharply on 
the confirmation by the Dutch Chamber of the sale of part 
of the Company’s lands. Eastern Sumatra, which were 
recommended here last week at 3s. 1}d., have risen to 
3s. 74d., and seem worth buying up to 4s. It is difficult to 
see anything better in a troubled world, to buy for dividends 
and capital appreciation, than the shares of good plantation 
companies. Silver touched a still higher record this week 
at 653d. per ounce, and is getting dangerously near the point 
when our silver coinage will be intrinsically worth its 
nominal value. Judging from my correspondence a few 
weeks ago, there must have been some strong tips in circu- 
lation to buy German marks as a speculation for a rise in 
the exchange. My emphatic advice to inquirers not to go 
in for any such speculation has been justified by the fall in 
the rate from a little over 100 marks to 135 marks per £; 
the normal rate is 20.40! <A share recommended 
strongly in these notes on October 11th, when the price was 
£56, viz., Indo-China Steam Navigation Company Deferred, 
is being steadily bought and is now quoted at about £67. 
People talk of the shareholders being bought out at £75, but 
prudent holders will commence to take their profits. 
oS He ae 


There are some misstatements which apparently one can 
never catch up with, and one of these is the number of 
individual holders of British railway stocks. So important 
a person as Mr. Herbert Guedalla, the Managing Director of 
the Imperial and Foreign Corporation, made the following 
statement the other day at the annual meeting of his 
Company : 

Take the case of the railways, which have caused us so much 
concern during the last few days. The total debenture and share 
capital of the railways amounts to some £1,300,000,000, and this is 
held by some 800,000 individual shareholders, as against the 600,000 
workers which the railways employ. The shareholders include 
many large companies, such as insurance companies, and many 
institutions where funds are held in trust for the benefit of the 
public, and it would not be too much to say that quite 10 per cent. 
of the population in the United Kingdom is directly or indirectly 
interested in the returns from the railways. 

It is quite true that the total number of investors in British 
railway stocks is about 800,000, but to compare these 
800,000 with the 600,000 railway workers is an utter fallacy, 
for the simple reason that many persons are stockholders in 
cight or nine different companies, whereas I have yet to meet 
the man who is at the same time a guard on the Great 
Eastern, a signalman on the Midland and a shunter on the 
North-Western. To get something authentic—or shall we 
say “‘ definitive ” ?—I have obtained the correct figure from 
the largest firm of Company prospectus and general address- 
ing contractors in the United Kingdom, which keeps a 
register of practically all the shareholders in the country. 
This firm informs me that while the gross number of railway 
investors is in the neighbourhood of 800,000, ‘‘ the net 
number, after removing duplicates, is, roughly speaking, 
200,000.’ Still, the statement goes the rounds of the Press 
that there are 800,000 individual shareholders in the railways, 
and I see that Major Pretvman Newman, M.P., in a speech 
at Streatham the other day referred indignantly to the 
railwaymen’s demands for joint control, and mentioned 
“the 800,000 shareholders whom the Government had 
frozen out.” It is quite true that among the railway share- 
holders are some Jarge Corporations, such as insurance 
companics and trade unions, but if one is going to argue 
from this fact that each policy-holder or member of the 
trade union has the same stake in the Company as an indi- 
vidual shareholder, we shall arrive at some strange con- 
clusions. If the National Union of Railwaymen, for 
example, held as much as half a million in railway stocks, 
it would work out at less than £1 per head of its members ; 
and on this line of argument the whole 45,000,000 of people 
inhabiting the United Kingdom have a direct stake in the 
Cunard Steamship Company, for the Government holds one 
£20 share therein, which it received in respect of a subsidy 
in the shape of a loan to the Company of national funds 
amounting to £2,600,000 at 2? per cent.! It is, however. 
just as well to have it placed on record once and for all 
that the number of debenture stock and shareholders in the 
railways of the United Kingdom, after eliminating dupli- 
cates, is about 200,000. A. Emit Davies. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 83 
Pearls and Jewels 


G. Collections or Single Articles bought or _ valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 














§.P S.P. 





“THE VENTURER: 


A Journal of Freedom ‘and Fellowship. 
PRICE 64. MONTHLY. 
(7id. post free. Yearly Subscription, 7s. 6d. post free.) 
Number 2, ready November Ist, 
contains contributions by 


C. DELISLE BURNS H. J. MASSINGHAM 

H. WILSON HARRIS HERMAN OULD 

HENRY T. HODGKIN MALCOLM SPARKES 

GEORGE LANSBURY EDITH ANNE STEWART 

ROBERT LYND GILBERT THOMAS 
ARTHUR WAUGH. 


THE SWARTHMORE PRESS, Ltd. 


(Formerly trading as Keadley Bros., Publishers, Ltd.) 


72 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 




















THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


Edited by AUSTIN HARRISON. 





S.P S.P. 





1/6 net. NOVEMBER, 1919, 1/6 net. 





PORTRY Arthur Symons 
Gerald Gould 
Ethel Archer 


Trevor Allen 
EDMUND JOHN AND “ SYMPHONIE SYMBOLIQUE” 
THE CALL OF THE HAND 
MORAL OF THE STRIKE 
SKETCHES BY A FARM HAND 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE LAnOUR MOVEMENT 
PRMOCRATIC CONTROL AND INDIVIDUAL RIGHT 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 
KANT ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS . 
THE CRUSHING OF THE MIDDLE-CLASSES 5 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 8. 0, 


LOOKS 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 18s, HALF-YEARLY, 9a, 
[Post FREF TO ALL PARTS OF THRE WORLD, 
At all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or direct from 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 19 Garrick Street, Lonpon, W.C, 2. 


The Humanist 


Threepence Monthly. By Post 4d. 
Religion, based upon a love of Humanity, is the 
spiritual expression of Socialism, as Socialism is the 
logical outcome of such a religion. The Humanist 
is the religious paper for Socialists and Reformers. 
The November number is now ready, containing 
articles by RAMSDEN BALMFORTH, C. E. M. 
JOAD and Others. G. K. Chesterton writes : ‘‘ The 
Humanist is a paper that I always read with great 
interest.”—-Write to WATTS & CO., 17 JOHNSON’S 
Court, Lonnpon, E.C. 4. 


louis Golding 
Guildsman 

F. Hamilton 

Hi, Sanderson Furniss 
E. Belfort Bax 
Douglas Goldring 


Austin Harrison 








THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND ! ! 


“ English” 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language 
6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7s. 6d. 








W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd., 121-125 Charing Cross, London,W.C. 2. 
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DISCRIMINATION 


HE difficulty of obtaining 

Spirits during the last three 
years has led to a tremendous de- 
mand for Port Wine ; and the very 
high wages earned during the War 
have enabled many people to pur- 
chase Port who previously were 
unable to. The results of this 
increased consumption have been 
twofold :— 

1. of” increase af price, caused by the natural 

law of “ supply and demand.” 

2. The shipment to this country by “ get- 
rich-guick” merchants — very often not 
connected with the wine trade—of any 
kind of Port—in any kind of condition. 


Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Ltd., 
whose 63 years’ reputation is in itself 
a guarantee, are offering two wines, 
which worthily maintain the highest 
traditions of the Port Wine Trade. 


FINDLATER’S 
“TREBLE DIAMOND” PORT 


a delightful dinner wine, well-matured in wood, 
of perfect ruby colour, 


FINDLATER’S PORT 


Slightly fuller than Findlater's * Treble Diamond.” 


84/- per dozen bottles. ‘For the convenience of 
those wishing to taste this Wine before ordering 
a quantity, the following small packages are 
available : 

6 bottles, 43/6 ; 3 bottles, 22/6; 1 bottle, 8/- 


(Including case and carriage.) 





Mercier, Private Cuvee, 1914 Vintage ... 180/- 
FRENCH MOSELLE 


(=: WINES—SELECTION 
CLARET Per doz. | 
St. Emilion = « Oe i 
| St.Christoly ... os mk +» 60,- | 
| St. Lambert .. i a -- 66/- |) 
| Pauillac aie = fain os 

|| CHAMPAGNE 


“* Moseloro”’ Estate Wine o -- 72/- 
| ** Moseloro”’ Doctor : i . 84/- 
1} SPARKLING MOSELLE 
Delataire et Fils - ns  108/- 
WHITE BORDEAUX 
St. Morillon exe eee -- 48/- 
Vin de Graves ... oe ose 54/- 
|| Sauterne oss on one -» Cy 
SHERRY 
|| No. 20 Solera, nutty old style... «- Ti. 
| Old Fashioned Brown on - 78 


Fall Price List on Application. 
DUC DE MARNE Ex. Quality Dry Vintage 
1911, 138/- 


ie -- ---——---—— _ ~—---— ~~} 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO., 
ESTABLISHED 1856, LTD., 

Head Office : 
FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE;S.E.1. 


BRANCHES IN CITY AND WEST END. 
r.c.8.—1 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


CHURCH SOCIALIST LEAGUE. LONDON BRANCH. 


TT": IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN DOGMA TO 








SOCIALISTS.—FOUR LECTURES in CAXTON 
HALL, WESTMINSTER, at 8 p.m. : 


LECTURE II.—Tuurspay, NoveMBer 61H, 1919. 
“The Incarnation.” The Rev. S. HEALY. 
The Rev. N. E. Ecerton Swann (Chairman). 


LECTURE III.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 13TH, IgI9Q. 
“The Resurrection.” The Rev. C. STUART SMITH. 
Mr. GroRGE Lanspury (Chairman). 


LECTURE IV.—Tuurspay, NovEMBER 20TH, IgI9Q. 
“The Kingdom of God.” 
The Rev. P. E. T. WIDDRINGTON. 
Mr. FRED. HuGHeEs (Chairman). 


TICKETS, 6d., can be obtained at the Door and from The 
Secretary, Miss E. M. Arston, 1 Manor Place, Paddington, W. 2. 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Head of the College - - - Miss MARY E. MARSDEN. 

Recognised courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundry- 
work, Housewifery, including Infant Care, Advanced Cookery, Needle- 
work, Dressmaking and Ladies’ Tailoring. 

Training for School Matrons and Housekeepers. 

COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Head of the College - - ~ — Miss HILDA BIDELEUX. 

Recognised courses of Training for Health Visitors, Infant and 
Child Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Teachers of Hygiene, 
and Meat and Food Inspectors. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 
Courses commence in September, January and April. 

. HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 

For particulars of Curricula, Fees, Scholarships, Maintenance Grants 

and Hostels, apply to the Secretary. 





ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 

On Sunday mornings, at 11.15 a.m. At the Emerson 

Club, 19 Buckingham Street, Charing Cross. Course 

of Lectures on “The League of Nations and What It can Do,” 


Nov. 2nd. “ The League of Nations in Being.” 
Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS, M.P. 
7 oth. “ International Law.” Mr. FRANK KEEN, LL.B. 
» 16th. “ International Labour.” Mr. H. SNELL, L.C.C. 
» 23rd. ‘“* Economic Terms.” Sir GEORGE PaIsH. 
» 30th, ‘“ Education and the League of Nations.” 
Mrs. MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A. 
Dec. 7th. ‘“ International Health.” Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, F.R.S. 
» 4th. ‘Mandatory Powers.” Mr. F. WHELEN, LL.B 





VOTES FOR INDIAN WOMEN. 
UBLIC MEETING, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place 
P (Sole Lessees: Chappell & Co., Ltd.), FRIDAY, 14th 
NOVEMBER, at 8 p.m. 
Chair: Mr, J. RaMSAY MacDonarLp. 
Speakers: Mrs. ANNIE BESANT. 
Miss M. A. TaTa. 
Mr. JAMNADAS DWARKADAS. 


Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 1s., from the Women’s International League, 
u4 Bedford Row, W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 5498. Some Free 
ats. 





A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES on 
“MODERN EvuROPEAN History” (1815 onwards), 
by D. Curistie Tart, B.Sc. (Econ.), at South Place Institute, 
South Place, Moorgate Street, E.C. 2, on Tuesdays, at 
7-30 p.m., until December 9th. November 4th, “ THE 
BALKANS.” 
Admission Free. Reserved Seats Course Tickets, 5s. For Syllabus 
apply to Hon. SECRETARY, Tuesday Lectures. 











AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Screncz, MEpicine, and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. H _ 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. , Se -_ 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools‘a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training Coilege for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 





| gpm AND GERMAN TAUGHT by lady of exceptional «xpert- 
ence and qualifications. Long residence abroad. Coaching for examinations. 

Highest references.—Box 531, New SratesMan Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

~ Y 

HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle--discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is ‘ature’s secret of vitality, and key to 
open-air Education, He«lth, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for operations Delicate children improve quickly,—Mr. ArtTuHur 
Lovey, 94 Park Street, London, W 1. 








SCHOOLS 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








MA4LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Crampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft.’ above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
opened two years ago as an experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA" 
TION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Dancing, Music 

Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, 

Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. , Boarders taken who do some share of the 

service of the house. Very good and full staff of teachers. Co-education till 12, girls 

remain till 18. 

Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THzopora C1iark and Miss K. M. E tis. 








TRAVEL. 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (RESUMED). 
NovemBer 18. Algeria. Fully booked. 
January 9. ‘‘Gardenof Allah" Tour (Algeria, Tunisia, the Desert). 32days. 79 gns. 
Later. Algeria, Italy, Spain, etc. 
Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 





SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 





ECRETARIAL TRAINING.— A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.— Miss Greic (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gaerne (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway. 
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FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 

Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd. W. 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) | 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery- 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics. 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


A PEACE RISK. 
Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
| 


Is it your Family ora 
Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL GARRY IT? 





THE CLOISTERS, Nr. NEWBURY, BERKS. 


(THE HovusE OF THE ORDER OF SILENCE.) 


Guests are received in the House at the winter rate of 34 guineas 
weekly. The House has electric light and central heating. 

Lessons are given in weaving, spinning, glove and sandal-making, 
sketching, dairy work, etc. 

All particulars may be had from the SECRETARY. 





TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. : 
Central 1565 


YPEWRITING and DUPLICATING. — MSS. Typed, Criticised 
and placed.—Miner, 18 Cardigan Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 
YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 


Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimnevy, 8 Moira Terracé, Cardiff. 





EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SALE, FREEHOLD COUNTRY RESIDENCE (thatched) 
Charming surroundings, ten rooms, stable, greenhouse, outhouses, large kitchen 
garden, much fruit, 68 acres. Suffolk,—Box 543, New STaTesman Office, 10 

Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2, 








RONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.— RonaLp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 


_— 





DVICE WORTH HAVING on Assurance and Annuities can only 
be obtained from one unfettered by financial relations with any Insurance 
Company. It repays its cost time and again. Read “ Assurance and Annuities," 

post free from “ Apjupicator,"’ 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 





ADY wanted to help on fruit-farm and in house in return tor 


home (vegetarian) and small salary.—Apply Mrs. AYtmer Mavupe, Great 
Baddow, Chelmsford. 





EMOBILISED 1914 Field Officer, with a 20/30 Limousine 
Renault Motor Car (seat 6 with chauffeur) desires hire work. Moderate terms 


—A. L. Kincer. ’ lew : Of ;reat » set. King 
wey, Lenten wes Box 545, New STaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 





POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Mactuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d. 





A DVERTISEMENT RATES will be sent on application to The 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF 
BOOK BARGAINS 


| 


NOW READY | 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
| Booksellers, 265 HIGH HoLBorn, LONDON, W.C.1. All Books 


are in new condition as when originally published. No 
second-hand books kept. 








“BOOKS are the Treasured Wealth of the World.” 


There are few pleasures so keen and satisfying as collecting a library. 
Call at our “ open " shops and see what little money will purchase this 
treasured wealth." If you cannot call write for our monthly list of | 
BOOK BARGAINS. 


S. KIEK & SON, 16 CLOCK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Any Book 
BOOKS ie suxcron coy. utngn 


will have it or will get it. Send enquiries. 


THE PETERSFIELD BOOKSHOP, 
NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
At this bookshop are always on the shelves 10,000 care- 
fully chosen books in every branch of literature. No book 
is stocked unless it is thought to be interesting. Any book 
in existence will be obtained if possible and sent by post. 

















BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
EW CATALOGUE just ready, containing important early 
Shakespeariana, Tracts on the Rebellion of 1745, Romances, Theatrical Litera 
ture, First and Early Editions of Works by Rossetti, Ruskin, Shelley, Swin 


burne, Wordsworth and other esteemed authors, Books printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
etc., etc., free on application.—B. J. & A. E. Donsit, 77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W,C. 2. 


OOKS.—Beardsley, The Savoy, complete in 8 numbers, rare, 
‘ £7 10s.; Beardsley, Earlier and Later Work, 2 vols., 30s.; Goldwin Smith, The 
United Kingdom, 2 vols., 28s.; Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1896, 288.; Scott's 
Novels, Best Edit., 48 vols., cloth, 1829, £4 10s.; Jellicoe, The Grand Fleet, 22s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley, Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols., £6 10s.; Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., 
Dent, 1897, £2 10s.; Wright's Dialect Dicticnary, 6 vols., £6 6s.; Swinburne’s Post- 
humous Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 308.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Cartoons, “ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Owen and Biakeway's 
History of Shrewsbury, 2 vols., quarto, calf, £5 10s., 1825; Denham, Clapperton and 
Oudney’s Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 2 vols., 1828, £2 2s. ; 
Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s. ; Veritas, Revelation of 
Mysteries, by Henry Melville, 2 vols., 1874, £2 2s.; Carver's Travels through North 
America, boards, uncut, 1778, £10 10s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 1845, 12 vols., 
full calf, £4 4s.; Edwin Arnold’s Feast of Belshazzar, a Prize Poem, Oxford, 1852, rare, 
£5 5s.; Frank Harris’ Life Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s.; The Graphic, vols. 1 to 36, £12; 
Burton’s English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; Farnie’s Golfer's Manual, rare, ist Edit., 
Cupar, 1857, £4 4s. ; John Jasper’s Secret, explaining Mystery of Edwin Drood, 1872, rare, 
£3 103.; Matthew Arnold’s Empedocies on Etna, rare, Ist Edition, 1852, £3 3s. ; send also 
for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. lam the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAK ER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOKS FOR SALE#.-—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 
India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 
36/-: Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens's Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Apbra Bebn's Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky's English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boccaccio's Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 
purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—Hottanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 
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